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Proposed: regional AD shows 


The time is at hand to cancel out all local NSAD exhibi- 
tions and establish a network of annual regional shows. 

Two reasons: local shows tired, monotonous, lacking in 
turnover of talent necessary to spark new interest from 
year to year. 

Local AD clubs play to themselves. Public has learned 
that there can be little change from year to year. Shows 
can’t even get coverage they desire in our official publica- 
tion. 30 clubs, 12 issues. 

Regional shows would add new competition spirit among 
clubs—among ADs—spur members to perform better, fire 
them with the enthusiasm of other ADs they don’t even 
know. Here’s how it might work: All clubs except New York 
(which has for 37 years put on a national show and Chicago 
which holds a midwestern show) would group up according 
to geographic regions. 

Clubs within a region would take turns as host (by 
seniority, perhaps) with the show travelling from the last 
city to each of the other club’s cities within the region. 
Judges would be invited from clubs outside of the region. 
Financial details, awarding of medals, awards, etc. . .. would 
be worked out cooperatively. 

With regional shows staggered throughout the country 
Art Direction would be able to give proper and deserving 
coverage to each with a special regional issue. 

For example: 

Boston, Montreal, Toronto, Rochester (Sept.) 

Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond (Oct.) 

Chicago (Nov.) 

Nashville, Atlanta, Memphis, Miami, Dallas-Ft. Worth 

(Dec.) 

Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Detroit, St. Louis (Jan.) 

Milwaukee, Minn.-St. Paul, Omaha, K. C., Denver (Feb.) 

Los Angeles and San Francisco (March) 

New York (April) 

Seattle, Spokane, Portland (May) 

A national coordinative Committee might be appointed by 
President Sherman to work out groupings and exhibition 
dates satisfactorily to all. 

Let us hear your reaction-to this exciting new plan. 

Arthur Hawkins, Advisory Council . 








Art Direction, published monthly by Advertising Trade Publications Inc., 19 W. 44 St., New 
York 36, N. Y. YUkon 6-4930 Subscription price $4.00 per year; $7.00 for two years; $4.50 a 
yeor for Canada and $6.50 for other countries. Back issues 65¢ per copy. Publisher assumes no 
responsibility for manuscripts or artwork submitted. Entered as second-class matter at the 
Post office at New York, N. Y., with additional entry as second-class matter at the post 
office at Baltimore, Maryland. 
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NOBODY, BUT NOBODY GETS TESTIMONIALS LIKE 


INTERSTATE 





Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“We just received the pictures of Roto-Rooter for United States Steel. Very frankly, the art director 
on this account and | were ready to take bets that you couldn’t produce the photograph in the 
impossible length of time we requested. | gave the picture to Paul (the art director) and we both 
shook our heads, and | sat down to write this letter to you because we are both grateful that you 
could give us such crackling service when we needed it so badly.” 


— DAVID BARBOUR, ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 


PERRY-BROWN.INC & 





(se) 


Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“It was a wonderful story, and the pictures were just what we wanted. National Supply is 
delighted. No one has ever come up with anywhere near as thorough a job in their history... 


and that dates back to 1825 A.D.” — CHARLES LITTLE, ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 


General Mills. Inc. 
N 





Lilitefard Biges.tuc. 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION AND 
MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT B 


Wi 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
“Interstate has provided us with a higher percentage of usable advertising and editorial photog- 
raphy and case history material than any other previous source in the 76-year history of our com- 


pany.” — BILL BRAMLAGE, ADVERTISING AND SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 


MANITOWOC ENGINEERING CORP. 


DESIGNERS ANDO BUILDERS OF SPEEOCRANES * SPEEBDSHOVELS * SPEED DRAGLINES 
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An open letter from Alexander Roberts, President and General Manager, Interstate Industrial Reporting Service, Inc. 


WE'RE SELLING THE ONLY FEASIBLE, PRACTICAL WAY TO GET PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OR USER-BENEFIT CASE-HISTORY REPORTING ON A NATIONAL SCALE. 
















































THE 200 ACTIVE CLIENTS OF INTERSTATE KNOW THIS TO BE SO. 
For them, we handle over 11,000 assignments annually ... more than one every 47 minutes of every 
24 hour working day every day of the year. That's more work, by far, 
than anyone else in the country is doing. 





COMPANY THAN WE CARE TO SEE. HE HAS HIS OWN REASONS FOR GETTING PICTURES ANOTHER WAY. 


WE ARE NOW CONCERNED WITH THE ADVERTISER WHO DOES NOT USE INTERSTATE. AND, HE HAS MORE 
THAT’S BECAUSE: 


aa He takes it for granted that all national photo services are basically the same. 
oO He is a creature of habit. It is human to stay with the known, eschew the untried. 
Cc He thinks we're too expensive. 


IT IS TO THIS ADVERTISER THAT WE SAY: 


INTERSTATE is the stand-alone corporation in the field. We do NOT want to be placed in the category 
of other photo services. The quality of our product simply cannot be beat (except by the illustrator in the $500- 
$1000 per day bracket). We are perfectionists, and no-one practises that any more; we insist upon at least striving 
for the ideal and too many cameramen chafe under that insistence; we are not a news agency maintaining a by-product 
commercial department; we are not agents for the 2400 local-level photographers who serve our interests (they 
create photos our way or not at all, at our price scheduling, not theirs); we do not say that we expect to be favored 
with your entire campaign (in truth, we are proud of the fact that the client who uses us five times a year pays 
the same rate, gets the same all-out, conscientious approach as that accorded to the client who calls upon us 700 
times a year). 


a ee 





We need one show-case assignment from you. It’s tough to break a habit but you’re getting material another 
way; it’s not the best way, nor is it a way doing us any good. You haven't a thing to lose, for if you're displeased with 
the end results, return the material to us and there will be no charge (any ethical company would do this anyway). 


C¢ Cost is relative ...a basic tenet that has been around a long time. It is better economy to spend $100 for an 

illustration that is story- -telling, eye-arresting, believable than $50 for a static, mediocre photo. One gets you more 

readership, helps sell your product more effectively. We know we're priced higher than two photo services. For 

example, where our rate is pegged at $200, one gets $150, the other $175; we say they're both priced higher than 

they should be for what they're marketing, while our $200 rate is worth at least $300 in value. EVERY client we have 
is price-conscious; he has to be... it is good business to be. Obviously, then, with over 11,000 assignments handled 
annually, our rates have to be regarded’ as competitive. The ome element that we have trouble getting across to a 
non-user of our operation is the rate standardization we offer. Literally, if the quoted charge to you is $100 for 
a photo assignment to be handled in Cleveland, Ohio, then it is $100 for the same type of assignment in Shoshone, 
Idaho or Prescott, Arizona or Key West, Florida or Moosehead Lake, Maine. These rates are standardized, they're 
pre-determined (you always know in advance what your total cost will be), and they're realistic. 


We use 50 of our own staff people, plus 2400 local-level photographers, 1100 cinematographers, 600 industrial 
reporters (all screened and directed from one central office) to handle over 11,000 assignments annually. 


INTERSTATE sets the pattern for photo and user-benefit reporting (you can order one or both, of course) on the 
national and international level. No one else in the field approaches our scope of activity... our rapidity of job 
completion ...our sensitivity to deadline commitments ...our very professionalism ...and our operating philosophies. 


There is, in truth, no other feasible, practical way to get photographic illustrations or user-benefit case-history 
reporting on a national scale. 






INTERSTATE 


OlVISION 


INTERSTATE INDUSTRIAL REPORTING SERVICE, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 675 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 22, N.Y., MURRAY HILL 8-1880 
MIDWEST REGIONAL OFFICE: 469 EAST OHIO ST.. CHICAGO I1. ILL.. MICHIGAN 2-0080 
WEST COAST REGIONAL OFFICE: 700 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO If, CAL., GARFIELD 1-1987 
DISTRICT OFFICES: PARK AVENUE BLDG., N. W. COR. PARK & ADAMS AVES., DETROIT 26, MICH., WOODWARD 1-6900 
B. F, JONES BLDG. ANNEX, 31! ROSS ST., PITTSBURGH 19, PA., COURT 1-2980 
3639 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 5, CAL., DUNKIRK 5-7161 


ALEXANDER ROBERTS: PRESIDENT anno GENERAL MANAGER 
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business briefs 


Has TV reached its level? Rate of growth 
of TV budgets is slowing down. Zoom- 
ing TV budgets have been taking the 
cream off the expanding sums spent by 
advertisers, increasing TV's share of the 
media budget steadily at the expense 
of the print media. Signs are that the 
rate of growth is tapering off, that TV's 
share of the budget is reaching a point 
of stabilization. Printers’ Ink reports TV 
12% ahead of 1957 heading into Fall, 
but—the leaps and bounds growth of 
previous years and early 1958 were 
slowed, in July for example, to a 3% 
advance over a year ago. Perhaps we are 
reaching a point where TV budgets will 
rise and fall more in line with the other 
media. At that, it is the only media 
ahead of 1957 and, with its early year 
billings, is far enough to counter bal- 
ance all the other media lags so that 
the general index of national advertising 
is only 1% behind 1957. 


Cheering news continues to drip from the 
statistician’s charts. Personal income was 
heading for a record high as early as this 
years 2nd quarter. Spendable income is 
up 2% in the Fall over the summer 
months. But buyers are putting the 
money into savings instead of spending 
it. Result: there’s a big buying cushion 
both for the Christmas retail season and 
for 1959 purchases. A combination of 
advertising and promotion plus renewed 
consumer confidence in his own eco- 
nomic security should loosen up many 
dollars for buying. Big stimulus to 
economy also expected from strong 
housing starts which will give ailing 
hardgoods manufacturers a shot in the 
arm. 


Salaries for ADs and artists not too different 
from a year ago, according to survey of 
employment agencies as noted in CAM 
Report. Some top ADs, set adrift by 
account turnovers, find freelancing easier 
than latching on to job as good as the 
one that left them. Other top ADs hold- 
ing firm to job and salary but handling 
bigger work load than ever before. It is 
reported that some employers now more 
concerned with a man’s design ability 
(contemporary feel) than with his pre- 
vious product experience. 


How are the business indices? Consumer prices 
at record highs with rate of climb 
greater than in ’57; manufacturing (dur- 
able and non-durable) up strong from 
year’s low, employment and earnings 
climbing slowly, gross national product 
rising. a 
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The written word and the visual symbol are both important communicators. 
Each can work alone, but both are most effective when well-combined in your 
advertising message. Our artists are exprienced in the use of varied visual 


techniques—techniques which can implement and sharpen your particular 
message. When your next campaign needs added visual polish, call on us. 


in Los Angeles, Chicago and New York 


7 STEPHENS 
BIONDI 
© INC. 








type “°C”’ ekta color print 
dye transfer 


black & white 


& flexichrome 


retouching 


involving the use of bleaches, 
dyes, electronics’, chemistry 
and abrasives for the sole purpose 
of insuring the most faithful 
reproduction of your photography 
is truly an art as produced by 


ARCHER AMES ASSOCIATES 


16 East 52 Street 
New York 22, Mu 8-3240 


*demonstration on request 





A COMPLETE TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE 





e**LINOTYPE »- LUDLOW 
HAND COMPOSITION 
LAYOUT AND MAKE-UP 
FOUNDRY LOCK-UP 
REPRODUCTION PROOFS 


PLAZA 
77-2421 





SKILSET TYPOGRAPHERS 


250 WEST 54th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 








letters 


down, down, down... 


This is to inform you that in the Octo- 
ber Issue of your magazine, we ran a 
full page ad “now you can own a Stat- 
master for $230.00 down.” The asterisks 
repeated on the bottom of the ad ex- 


plained that free literature would be 


furnished with purchase details. 

This was printed at the last minute 
and evidentally the word “down” was 
omitted somewhere in the production. 
We did not notice the error until the 
magazine was published. 

We would like to go on record as say- 
ing that this was an unintentional error. 


Alvin Polland, 
Statmaster Corporation 


credit is due... 

Ralph Porter’s stimulating article on the 
use of miniature sets for commercials in 
your July 1958 issue has been brought 
to my attention, also the omission of any 
reference that at that time as Art Direc- 
tor for Transfilm, I designed, created 
and supervised the production of these 
test films to improve on an old but 
little used method of motion picture 


photography. 
A. A. Ostrander, 


Art Director, 
Klaeger Film Productions, Inc. 


in the refrigerator too? ... 


A person doesn’t know what he is miss- 
ing until he looks through a few back 
issues of Art Direction. I keep my copies 
in every room in the house and in the 
car so that I can peruse them at odd 
moments. Even in the oldest issues I find 
items of interest and inspiring repro- 
ductions that I’ve missed on previous 
readings. 

Jay H. Cox, 

Art Director, 

Wm. B. Remington, Inc. 

Springfield, Mass. 


a designer's paradise... 
I have been in Europe for five weeks. 


Most of the time was spent in Scandi- 

navia where I saw some wonderful archi- 

tecture and industrial design. Finland 

seems to be fast becoming a world leader 

in architecture and design. Tapio Wir- 

kula is doing some fantastic things. His 
(continued on page 40) 
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Color negatives from Kodak Ektacolor and Kodacolor films are the professional sources 
of all things photographic—prints, transparencies—color and black-and-white. 


The final photographs can be of any size for every advertising and promotional use. 
Indeed, a color negative in the art file is money in the illustrative bank. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


from a print on Kodak Ektacolor Paper by TONI FICALORA 








m@ variety of self service in 


by Social Research, Inc., Chicago 


Creative advertising frequently is helped 
by research not specifically focused on 
products or ads. Very often a general 
study of people's activities provides un- 
derstanding and insight that can be 
utilized effectively by a creative staff 
working in a particular product area. 

One example of this is shopping, and 
recent studies of this activity bring to 
the fore several important and interest- 
ing attitudes which have implications 
for the advertising of a number of dif- 
ferent products. 

Americans are very much aware that 
shopping has been undergoing major 
changes, and that increasingly these 
changes affect the ways they plan for 
and purchase a variety of goods. Con- 
sumers recognize that the pattern of 
change is in the direction of larger and 
larger stores, a wider choice of merchan- 
dise, more impersonal and more modern 
surroundings. These changes are felt to 
impose new types of freedom and re- 
straints on the customers, as well as 
to emphasize different complaints and 
pleasures they experience in this activity. 


Shopper complaints 

As for complaints, men. tend to be 
more critical of shopping than do 
women. In part, this reflects the fact 
that men see shopping as a more femi- 
nine pursuit, and also that they do not 
feel expert in this role. Both men and 
women are very critical about the new- 
style sales person—high pressure, pushy, 
and aggressive, who almost invariably 
makes the shopper feel uncomfortable. 
They say they get tired because of the 
sheer physical surroundings of the mod- 
ern store. The territory that has to be 
covered is very large, the crowds of 
shoppers that one must contend with 
are at times exhausting, and the prob- 
lems of parking are unpleasant. Some 
people also complain about getting tired 
and confused by having to choose among 
so many competing brands and items. 

The pleasures of modern-day shop- 
ping are closely connected with the com- 
plaints, but they strongly outweigh the 
latter. Shopping today is felt to be much 
more exciting than it ever has been 
before—and there is the prospect that 
it will be even more exciting in years 
to come. It is clear ‘hat many people 
enjoy the experience of shopping under 


present conditions, and that this itself 
is an inducement to go buy things. They 
like to get out of the confines of the 
house, to go downtown or to the shop- 
ping center where they will be con- 
fronted with diversity of goods and 
people. They like the opportunities for 
fantasy that a shopping tour provides, 
of planning and organizing their time 
around this activity. Too often product 
advertising does not make use of these 
considerations, and thereby loses an 
attractive appeal. Much the same is true 
of people’s pleasurable feelings about 
browsing, looking at new styles and at 
a great variety of interesting objects, 
becoming part of a lively atmosphere of 
people and products. 


Variety implies quality 

Our research indicates there are two 
overwhelming facts about today’s shop- 
ping opportunities that impress Ameri- 
cans. One is the enormous variety of 
goods among which they can pick and 
choose. While this complicates their pur- 
chase decisions, for most people the 
abundance in stores represents a pros- 
perous, progressive, ever more modern 
America. Stores are the cornucopia of 
the nation: it is there that people see 
before their very eyes the evidence of 
what they can only read about in the 
papers or see advertised on television, 
in magazines and newspapers. Even 
young people who have never known 
the rigors of the depression or the less 
abundant displays in stores before mid- 
century, talk about the increased range 
of styles and the variety of goods. 

Of particular interest is that this 
variety represents to many an advance 
in quality. Very few people still adhere 
to the notion that products of local or 
small firms are better than those now 
produced by mass production. No one 
talks about the virtues of personally 
overseeing the product or of involve- 
ment in the making or growing of it. 
Americans, in short, have become com- 
pletely wedded to the superior virtues 
of mass production, which means (im- 
plicity at least) large firms and national 
corporations. This is in line with the 
decreased emphasis by Americans these 
days on values of a puritanical type of 
work ethic. 

A second fact that people now recog- 
nize about today’s shopping is the con- 


shopping... 


version to self-service shopping. Only an 
occasional older person will voice regret 
or nostalgia for shopping where the cus- 
tomer was “really” waited on; most peo- 
ple are enthusiastic about the advantages 
of self-service. 

What they like about self-service is 
being on their own, without a salesman 
getting in their hair, without his hover- 
ing about them. They like the freedom 
to browse and examine, to take their 
time while looking over the selection 
spread about on counters and racks. 
They believe that self-service is ‘faster 
than the older over-the-counter method 
of selling: you don’t have to wait in line, 
you can decide on an object and go 
right to it. If time is to -be spent in 
shopping, it is better spent in browsing 
around than in being dealt with by a 
clerk. 


Impersonality accepted 

One of the interesting findings of 
these studies is that Americans do not 
seem to be disturbed by the imperson- 
ality of the self-service process, as has 
been commonly assumed. When they 
complain of impersonality they are apt 
to mean the stores are too vast, the sales 
people not friendly or uninterested, the 
choice of merchandise a bit confusing. 
But they seldom complain about the 
lack of “interpersonality” of today’s 
shopping—that is, the little contact they 
have with sales people. For in a certain 
sense self-service shopping has become 
very much personalized, as indicated 
when people talk about how they are 
better able to pick and choose. They 
can now play the game of search and 
find, of being the expert and of setting | 
many of their own rules. They can get 
involved in a very personal relationship 
with the object, and as one woman told 
us, where they can “go around and han- 
dle the merchandise, pinch the peaches 
without someone asking if you want 
something.” 

Advertising often fails to recognize 
these kinds of feelings and attitudes on 
the part of the consumer. Yet they are 
worthy of consideration, for they tell 
the person something about the act of 
purchase, build up his expectations as 
to how he might approach this activity, 
and furnish him with clues regarding © 
how he might best arrive at his purchas- 
ing decision. * 
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‘tax talk 


MAXWELL LIVSHIN, C.P.A. 


» N.Y.C. Sales Taxes 


| Article 75 of the Rules and Regulations 
» of the City of New York governing sales 
tax provides that receipts from every 
sale of printed material, including but 
' not limited to letterheads, envelopes, 
advertising material, briefs, books and 
| the like are subject to the New York 
City Sales Tax. 

Receipts from author's alterations are 
not subject to tax but it is necessary to 
show separately the charge therefor on 
any invoice rendered to the customer. 
Where a customer requires a reprint of 
a former order which has already been 
completed, and it is necessary to make 
corrections for the reprinting, such 
alterations are not to be considered as 
author’s alterations and the charge 
therefor must be included, in the base 
upon which the tax is collected. 

Printers and lithographers are re- 
quired to pay the tax on all purchases 
for use of tangible personal property, 
including but not limited to type, type 
stereotype metal, presses, etc. Purchases 
of art, photography and films etc. are 
subject to tax unless purchased for 
resale. 

Printers are not subject to the Sales 
Tax on artwork, title to which passes 
to the customer of the printer. Said pur- 
chases are deemed to be for resale. 

Where typography is furnished to a 
printer who uses it in connection with 
the turning out of a finished article 
which is intended for sale, the typogra- 
phy is regarded as being sold to the 
printer for the purpose of resale and 
the charge therefor is not taxable. 

Editor’s note: In addition to present- 
ing brief tax facts of interest to artists 
and studio owners, the writer of this 
column will answer inquiries from read- 
ers. Address inquiries to the editor or 


Keyboard Craw Clarendon 


TYPOGRAPHY (THE REPRODUCTION OF 
lettering by means of movable letter types) 
was originally done by pressing the inked 
surface or ‘face’ of a letter made of wood or 
metal against a surface of paper or vellum. 


THE UNEVENNESS AND HARDNESS OF 
paper, the irregularities of types (both in 
respect of their printing faces and the 
dimensions of their ‘bodies’) and the 
mechanical imperfections of presses and 


PRINTING METHODS MADE THE 
work of early printers notable for 
corresponding unevenness, irregular- 
ities and mechanical imperfections. 
To ensure that every letter left its 


(Available now in 7 pt.) 


or cast it from display matrices 


(12 to 36 pt.) 


ABCDEFGHIJK 
LMNOPQRSTUVW 
XYZ&1234567890 
abcdefghijklmno 


pqrstuvwxyzZ 


onthe MONOTYPE! 


Write for specimens and additional information to 
Lanston Monotype Company, 24th & Locust Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Also available in Craw Clarendon Book. 





ektachrome retouching 


mildred medina 


48 STREET © MURRAY HILL 8-0270 


product « food 
industrial 
Schaefer 


ILLUSTRATION 
U. S. Steel 
Scripto ‘MIKE LOPERT 


ioe LE 2-2523 


telephone the writer at BArclay 7-0570 
(258 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y.) @ 











Saege of Address. Please send an address 
stencil impression from a _ recent issue. Clients 
Address changes can be made only if we 
have your old, as well as your new address. 
Art Direction, Circulation office, 19 W. 44th 
St., NYC 36. 


Viceroy 
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Archie F arquar...The rep on the River Chi. Archie 1s ofon 
jobs? Illustrations? Lettering? You name ’em, Archie brings’¢ Fra 
turning out what we believe is real great stuff. So keep Arciftqua 


he listens carefully, brings your job back on time and done mnghone 











Aho 


sofmon rep... best art salesman we ever had. Layouts? Design 


s’¢ Frankly, we’re busy, but we want to continue growing and 


rciatquar (and O’Grady-Payne) in mind. You'll like Archie... 
ighone RAndolph 6-9833. 32 


OP: O'GRADY-PAYNE STUDIOS + 360 N. Michigan * Chicago 










type modification for subtle perfection 


Write or phone for helpful free manuals on Type Modification and Bertschtypes.. -now! 


BERTsSCH + COOPER +> Typographers 


1147 West Jackson Boulevard « Chicago 7, IUinois « MOnroe 6-5200 


FINE 


ie TYPOGRAPHY 


a 


and, 
as required, 


CIlrViStion OF AMERICAN TYPESETTING CORPORATION 





YUkon 6-4950 


19 W. 44th St. 
N. Y. 36 


Joe, 
write up this 
job ticket... 


It's another order 
from our ad in 


A/rt D/irection 
It gets results! 


calendar 


January. February . . . Second Philadelphia 
Art Festival. 


Through Dec. 3. . . “Creativity at Work,” the 
New York ADs’ layout show, Time & Life 
Bldg., 9 Rockefeller PI. 


December .. . Art Directors Club of Memphis, 
annual exhibition. Gallery A, Brooks Memo- 
rial Art Gallery. 


Dec. 4 . . . Estelle Friedman Associates, 
demonstration-discussion of transparency re- 
touching, 141 E. 44 St., 5:30, for Kenyon & 
Eckhardt; Jan. 15, for Bryan Houston. 


Jan. 15 . . . Illustrators Annual Exhibit, So 
ciety of Illustrators, 128 E. 63 St. 


March 30... New York Art Directors Annual 
Show, Waldorf-Astoria, members’ exhibitors’ 
preview. March 31, Awards Luncheon, and 
show opens to public. Closes April 8. 


April 1-2 . . . Communications Conference, 
sponsored by New York AD Club, Waldorf- 
Astoria. 


April 4... Art Directors and Artists Asso- 
ciation of Iowa, 2nd Annual Exhibition, 
opens in Des Moines. 


April 15 . . . Awards Dinner, Detroit AD 
club, Statler Hotel. Exhibit to be hung follow- 
ing weekend. 


April 18 . . . Typography—USA. All-day 
forum, presented by Type Directors Club of 
New York. Sth Annual Awards Exhibition. 


May 1959... Art Directors Club of Milwaukee 
Exhibit to be held in conjunction with Careers 
in Visual Communications Conference. 


May 8, 1959 . . . Preview of 24th Annual 
Show; Philadelphia Art Directors Club, at 
the Commercial Museum. Awards Dinner- 
Dance May 16, at Warwick Hotel. Show 
dates, May 8-31. 


Arts Club of Chicago . . . Through Dec. 7, 
Sculpture by Leonard Baskin, Joseph Glasco, 
Seymour Lipton, Julius Schmidt, Ilja Schor, 
and Fred Farr; Dec. 15-Jan. 25, Drawings 
and Small Sculpture. 


Museum of Modern Art . . . Architecture 
Worth Saving, through Dec. 15; Dec. 17- 
Feb. 23, Design Collection. 


The Philadelphia Art Alliance . . . Through 
Dec. 28, Exhibition of Philadelphia Sculpture. 








Change of Address. Please send an address 
stencil impression from a _ recent issue. 
Address changes can be made only if we 
have your old, as well as your new address. 
Art Direction, Circulation office, 19 W. 44th 
St., NYC 36. 
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=] We're in an ART DIRECTORS’ EXHIBIT everyday. 
| Each day it is our privilege to interpret ART DIRECTORS’ 
“| thinking for TELEVISION or PRINT. 


| For us, at SARRA, each ADVERTISEMENT or TV 


COMMERCIAL is an ART DIRECTORS’ SHOW. .. 
And each day the AWARDS to which we look forward 


are SALES of your CLIENTS’ PRODUCTS. 


Inc. 
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i Is The Brush Responsible For The Job 





Some of you may have received an inferior result 
with the FLEXICHROME process and conse- 
quently have condemned FLEXICHROME. 
The FLEXICHROME process is 
technically perfect and in the hands 









of a qualified craftsman many fine 






jobs have been accomplished. 






sponsored by 


Archer Ames Associates 
Carlson & Forino 

Helen A. Davis Studio 
Sidney Dru 

Paul Dzurella 

Alfred Edler 

Forino & Freitag 









Hersh-Mastro Studio 
Klingman & Schroeder 
Kurshan & Lang Color Service 
Frank E. Larson 
Lippke-Kruger Studio 
Stephen Randock 

Jud Reamy Studio 
Sudik of Chaite Studio 
Tech Photolabs 
Vancar Studios 

Frank Van Steen 
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Weco Studio 

George E. Wildner 
Lee B. Wilson 

Jack C. Wright Studio 
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Special 
effects? 


Visual games aside, distinguished printing jobs are conceived with a special end 
effect in mind—a particularly deep, rich matte black ink for instance, or the dance 
and brilliance of high gloss. A split- or blended-ink fountain can produce a vitality 
beyond expectation—at modest cost. Call TRI-ARTS PRESS when seeking unusual 
effects requiring a special skill. 


More than likely we will have a printed sample to show you because a particular end 
effect is frequently a rigid stipulation in the printing we do for important designers. 


And type is part of the special effect, too. TRI-ARTS sets what we print. Ask for our 
convenient reference book: TYPE—sent free of obligation on request. 


TRI-ARTS PRESS, INC. 
Printing to persuade—by letterpress 
331 E. 38th St., New York 16, MU 6-4242 





























A. LANGNICKEL nc 
BRUSHES 


Manufacturers of 
“GRAEF”’ “REGIS” 
700 ‘THE QUALITY LINE’ 400 


115 W. 31st Street New York 1, N. Y. 
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what’s new in letterpress? 
2500 attend 

closed circuit TV forum 

demonstrating latest plate, 
press improvements 


New York’s letterpress forum played to 
2500 letterpress craftsmen from 32 states 
and several countries, packed 7 ball- 
rooms in two of the city’s largest hotels 
as closed-circuit TV demonstrations were 
staged. 

Many of the developments are out of 
the labs. You are using them now and 
may not know it. Such as powderless 
etching. Here’s a fast run-down on the 
day’s program. 


POWDERLESS ETCHING: Powdering with 
dragons blood, burning-in, cooling oper- 
ations required in conventional halftone 
engraving are eliminated in powderless 
etching. Result is reduction of a 75 min- 
ute series of operations to 15-20 minutes. 
Plate making becomes a clean opera- 
tion. No immediate cost saving to the 
plate buyer because material costs are 
high, but a definitely superior plate is 
produced at the regular price. Plate is 
machine etched in one bite and there is 
no undercutting of dots. Dow-Chemco 
process employs an emulsion of oil and 
etches with nitric acid. Oil film on plate 
surface prevents etching. Acid is not 
only an etchant but a dispersing agent. 
When paddle-splashed against the oil- 
surfaced plate with sufficient force, the 
acid forces the oil aside, etches the 
metal. Precision controls enable ma- 
chine to so spray plate as to force away 
oil in non-image areas but spray is 
angled so as to be too weak to remove 
oil film from sidewalls of dots as it 
trickles down during etching. Plate 
(continued ) 
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How a penny postcard 
can bring you the unique services 
of one of America’s largest and 
most complete art, illustration, 
design, production and photography 


eerste. Sk. cs os 








Operating as a single unit for over 


23 years, a carefully selected group of 

layout designers, artists, photographers 

and production experts create and execute 
ads and sales literature for advertisers every- 
where. Send for the above interesting 
booklet today. 


CHARLES E. COOPER, INCORPORATED 


136 EAST S7TH STREET, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 














“CASEIN 
en mon a 


THE MOST VERSATILE ARTLST MEDIA OF THE CENTURY 


For unsurpassed brilliance, permanence, the 
most versatile performance ever, ask for Shiva 
Casein Colors in tubes. Ttrese are the original 
Czsein Colors formutated and perfected by 
Ramon Shiva. They are compounded under 
rigid standards, and are: permanent to light, 
gases, alkalies and acids. They are water solu- 
ble, but become insoluble with time. Use as 
gouache, tempera, transparent water color, 
fresco secco. Apply on canvas, board, wood, 
gesso, paper, cement, plaster, wet or dry lime 
walls, glass. Introductory set of 12 4% x 4" tubes 
available at your dealer's now—$3.95 


COLOR CARDS 


Ask your dealer for this handsome 
brochure (12 x 27) which includes 
al! 34 Casein Colors, their tints, 
plus 5 grays, 2 blacks, non-yellow- 
ing whites, and Technical Data on 
various painting techniques 








SHIVA ARTIST $ COLORS 433 w. GoeTHE, cHicaco 10. ILL 


LABORATORY /SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO. 
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For the 
Renaissance 
Man 





designing an hydraulic gear, a palace or a new equation was all in a day's work. And 
today’s full-line art service must be versatile, too. Need really effective presentations ? 
direct mail programs? point-of-sale material? Say no more. At Rapid Art Service 
304 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y., MUrray Hill 3-8215, each art director, typesetter 


and silk-screener is an accomplished technician, a crackerjack, a Renaissance Man. 


ART STUDIO + TYPESETTING + LETTERPRESS + SILKSCREEN + BOX EASELS & BINDERS 












PHOTOSTATS 


it type 


Tens of thousands of artists, 
ad men, printers, editors and 
students cose discovered the 
Haberule Visual Copy-Caster 
to be the simplest, fastest, most 
accurate copy-fitting tool ever 
devised. At art supply stores 
or order direct . . . only $7.50 


HABERULE 


BOX AD-245 + WILTON + CONN. 


AMERICAN 
BLUEPRINT CO 


7 EAST 47°" ST Plazo |-2240 
299 MADISON AVE MU 7-196] 
630 FIFTH AVE CO 5-0990 
60 EAST 56" § Plaza |-2240 
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quality is more uniform, much routing 
is eliminated. Fine screen plates and 
combinations can be etched this way, 
as can thin gauge plates for direct rotary 
printing, rigid curved plates and cylin- 
ders. Plates can be re-etched, corrected, 
tooled, patched. Present machine han- 
dles zinc plates and a zinc-magnesium 
alloy. Machines for copper etching are 
being field tested now. 


ELECTRONIC MAKEREADY: One of the big 
cost bugaboos in letterpress is make- 
ready. The kind of slow, skilled cylinder 
makeready that goes into a quality job 
is often high, costwise, on short and 
medium runs. The 3M process aims to 
cut makeready time drastically, main- 
tain quality standards. 

Process involves carefully levelling off 
the form (some claim this necessity 
negates value of the process at present) 
and an electronic makeready process. 

A mechanical overlay with a special 
type of plastic coated paper processed 
in an electronically controlled exposure 
unit is used. A rotating drum accommo- 
dates a sheet 25” x 72”. The sheet is 
printed with an impression of the form. 
In the unit it is heat treated by infra-red 
heat. Solids and heavy tones absorb light 
rays, convert them into heat, cause that 
area of the sheet to expand about .004”. 
Highlighted and unprinted areas reflect 
most of the light, no expansion takes 
place. Middletones expand from zero to 
.004” depending upon their intensities. 
Actual exposure time of the sheet is 114 
minutes. 


SCAN-A-SIZER: More than 6000 Fairchild 
electronic engraving machines are in 
operation here and abroad, mostly in 
newspaper plants. But refinements in 
recent models have widened their area 
of use. In addition to speed, economy 
and simplicity of operation, the new 
machines offer ability to reduce or en- 
large up to 414X. Tone sensitivity con- 
trols enable operator to bring out extra 
shadow or highlight or middletone de- 
tail with a twist of the knob. Picture can 
be stretched or shrunk in either direc- 
tion. Screens are available from 60-line 
to 120-line in any combination of two 
screens per machine. 

Here’s how the Scan-A-Sizer works. 
Copy is scanned by a photo-electric cell 
which converts light reflected into elec- 
trical impulses which vary in intensity as 
the area scanned varies in tone intensity. 

Current drives the engraving head 
which has a pyramidal stylus. The stylus 





























two floors 
Chock full of 
diversified talent... 
ready to meet 
your every need 
on all jobs... 

big or budget! 


FELDKAMP-MALLOY, INC. 
Advertising Art & Photography 
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According to art directors, and their clients, and their 
clients’ research, our kind of pictures do things to 
people. Like get their attention. Please them. Moti- 
vate them. If you'd like to see more of our kind of 
pictures call us. Shigeta-Wright Associates. Michigan 
2-8715. Chicago. 





Donit get up or 
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Rest easy—tune TV from across the room 
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10) Age 


12) Ager 
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Agency: Campbell-Ewald—Chicago 
Art Director: Jack Wilson 
Photography: Shigeta-Wright Associates 


Agency: Seery-Ward—Louisville 
Art Director: Jack Ward 
Photography: Shigeta-Wright Associates 


3) Agency: J. Walter Thom pson—Chicago 
Art Director: Kemper Feree 
Photography: Shigeta-Wright Associates 


4) Agency: Krupnick & Associates—St. Louis 
Art Director: Robert Ruther 
Photography: Shigeta-Wright Associates 


Agency: Leo Burnett—Chicago 
Art Director: Don Ruf 
Photography: Shigeta-Wright Associates 


Agency: Frank Block Associates—St. Louis 
Art Director: Maurice Seligsohn 
Photography: Shigeta-Wright Associates 


a 
4 


7) Agency: Leo Burnett—Chicago 
Art Director: Gene Kolkey 
Photography: Shigeta-Wright Associates 


8) Agency: Caldwell, Larkin & Sidener-Van 
Riper—Indiana polis 
Art Director: A. Ray Brinkman 
Photography: Shigeta-Wright Associates 


9) Agency: Needham, Louis & Brorby — 
Chicago 
Art Director: Frank Johnson 
Photography: Shigeta-Wright Associates 


10) Agency: Campbell-Mithun—Minneapolis 
Art Director: Cy DeCosse 
Photography: Shigeta-Wright Associates 


Agency: Needham, Louis & Brorby — 
Chicago 

Art Director: Tom Gorey 

Photography: Shigeta-Wright Associates 


12) Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding—Chicago 
Art Director: Jules Beskin 
Photography: Shigeta-Wright Associates 


Agency: Tatham-Laird— Chicago 
Art Director: Joseph Barcanic 
Photography: Shigeta-Wright Associates 


Advertiser: Eli Lilly Company — 
Indianapolis 

Art Director: Wilbur Meese 

Photography: Shigeta-Wright Associates 
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is driven into the plastic plate to a depth 
controlled by the strength of the elec- 
trical impulse. Highlight copy sets up 
a strong current, drives the stylus deep, 
cutting away much surface area, leaving 
small or highlight dots. 

Converse is true in shadow areas. 
Actual engraving is made in six to eight 
minutes. Plate can be mounted, printed 
from directly, curved, electrotyped. Fair- 
child Graphic Equipment Inc. is also 
developing a machine for making color 
plates. 


KLISCHOGRAPH: This European developed 
electronic engraver is being distributed 
here by Consolidated International 
Equipment and Supply Co. In basic 
principle it is not too different from the 
Scan-A-Sizer. The Vario Klischograph 
is the most versatile model. 

It offers a selection of four screens 
in a range of from 60 to 133, makes 
three and four color engravings on plas- 
tic or metal from opaque copy or trans- 
parencies, reduces 3X, enlarges up to 
4X to 12” x 16”, makes b/w halftone 
or line plates. The line plates are actu- 
ally fine screened. Machine also has a 
built-in contrast control. Plates can be 





printed from directly or used for mat- 
ting or electrotyping. 


PHOTOPOLYMER PLATES: Two photo-relief 
plates have excited much graphic arts 
interest. Time Inc.'s nylon plate and 
DuPont's photopolymer plates. The lat- 
ter was shown at the forum. 

A high-contrast negative containing 
text and illustrative matter is placed in 
contact with a_ metal-backed, photo- 
sensitive plastic plate. The plastic plate 
then is exposed to ultra-violet light for 
several minutes. Plate is “developed” in 
a simple alkaline solution for about six 
minutes. This washes out unexposed 
areas of plastic, leaving exposed, hard, 
insoluble areas unaffected. Result is a 
halftone relief plate in a matter of 
minutes. 

Process is still being field evaluated. 
Plates are said to be good for well over 
a million impressions in some kinds of 
printing, are made rigid for flatbed work 
and flexible for rotary printing. 

At present plate cost is comparatively 
high due to high cost of materials. Field 
testing aims to reduce material costs. 

Other equipment reviewed at the 
forum included press developments, 
phototypesetting progress, short-run 3- 
color letterpress, and electronic color 
separators. Most of these have. been re- 
viewed in these columns previously. @ 
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FASHIONS 
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HOSKINSON-ROHLOFF and ASSOCIATES 


(| 
209 South State Street, Chicago 4, Illinois sil 0 HArrison 7-4788 








Prodi uth Imagination furs PICTURES -SLIDEFILMS-TV COMMERCIALS 
CAL DUNN STUDIOS 
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Clear. ..and it sticks! Perfect for office, 
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from any surface when desired! 
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in KING OF BEASTS was thinking about how 
wonderful he was and how the other animals 
lionized him. ‘‘It certainly was nice being a king 
yesterday, and one today but if I want to be king 
tomorrow I had better get about my business.’’ 


DF KELLER CO Printers with imagination 
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industries and would like more 
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corner 


in defense of 
the copywriter's rough 


by Gordon E. White, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Chicago 


There are several ways to tell the Art 
Director from the Copywriter. 

The Art Director is that joker who 
shows up at the office wearing a sport 
jacket and a pink shirt. With small 
checks. 

The Copywriter is the bird who comes 
to work wearing a Brooks Brothers suit 
and the latest copy of “New Yorker” 
magazine. 

The Art Director is that slob with the 
patient smile on his puss and the smudge 
of chalk on his chin. 

The Copywriter is that fidgety fusspot 
who develops a hacking cough whenever 
anybody looks cross-eyed at a comma. 

The Art Director is that guy who goes 
quietly about making the requested 
changes . . . while the Copywriter criti- 
cizes criticism with ringing Shakespear- 
ean rage! 

And, of course, there are the two most 
obvious ways to tell them apart— 

The Art Director is the one who can- 
not spell. 

The Copywriter is the one who cannot 
draw. 

And that brings me to the nub of this 
treatise . . . a plea on behalf of one of 
advertising’s inimitable contributions 
to a nation’s culture—the copywriter’s 
rough. 

BBDO’s top Art Director in Chicago, 
Bill Williams, has a priceless collection 
of copywriters’ roughs, gathered over 
some thirty years in the business. Noth- 
ing in this world provides him with 
more amusement. He would not swap 
his copywriters’ roughs for a bushel bas- 
ket of risqué Rorschach tests. 

It is Bill’s fond hope some day—prob- 
ably, upon retirement —to sponsor an 
Art Exhibit comprised entirely of copy- 
writers’ roughs. Here, indeed, would be 
a collection of scratchings and scrawl- 

(continued ) 
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(art directors, layout men, studios and production men) 


Should have-—- 


No.1 The famous Bundscho One-Line Type Specimen 


Folder which we will gladly send you upon request. 


The famous Bundscho service especially for studios, 


art directors, production men, giving you immedi- 
ate, intelligent handling of your display and body 
faces properly spaced, carefully checked, and prop- 
erly proofed for reproduction for key lines, etc., 
from our unusually large number of type faces. 


Why not check this service on your next type work 
and see for yourself how exceptionally well it fits 
into the handling of your work? 


OUT OF TOWN — By Air Mail 
IN CHICAGO — Telephone RAndolph 6-7292 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 


Advertising Typography & Design—180 N. Wabash Ave., 
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ings to amuse and confuse an unsuspect- 
ing public. 

On examining the graphic efforts of 
our writers it is easy to see why a first- 
rate artist like Bill Williams is so con- 
vulsed and confounded every day. 

Our very best writer is our very worst 
artist. His people invariably look like 
ants. 

Most of our writers never get beyond 
the stick-figure stage—an art technique 
that is extremely limiting, at best. 
(Maybe this is why Art Directors smile 
so much!) 

And yet these weird stick-figure 
scrawlings of the Copywriter are bread- 
and-butter, meat-and-potatoes to the Art 
Director. For, crude as it may be, the” 
roughest rough is evidence that the 
Copywriter is trying to think visually.” 
And a writer who thinks visually is the, 
best friend an Art Director ever had! — 

Any writer who doesn’t think visually, 
is nobody’s friend. And his own worst) 
enemy. He is nothing but a catalogist. 
Or, worse yet, an essayist. He has not 
learned that, at the same time copy: 
writers’ roughs provide chuckles for the” 
Art Department, they teach discipline 
to the writer. 

They teach the writer that one ele- 
ment should dominate the ad. 

They teach the writer that it is im- 
possible to put punch into a 27-word 
headline. 

They teach a writer the economy of 
words; they teach him that long-running 
headlines can run right off the page. 

They teach a writer that clutter can’t 
hold a candle to simplicity. 

They teach a writer that it is pointless 
to ask for a picture of a man smiling 
with his back to the reader. 

They teach a writer that magazine 
pages are not five-minute movies. 

They teach a copywriter to leave short 
stories up to the editor. 

They tend to teach a writer what can 
be done and what can’t be done. 

In the final analysis’ they help a Copy- 
writer to know whether he has an idea 

. or whether he’d better lug the old 
brief case home again! 

Happily, no Copywriter need ever be 
self-conscious about his roughs. A man 
doesn’t have to be able to draw in order 
to “see” things. 

If a Copywriter really “sees” some- 
thing, his Art Director will take it and 
run with it. And they will end up mak- 
ing one another look very good indeed. 
And feel very good. 

Which is absolutely and unquestion- 
ably the nicest thing about this busi- 
ness! @ 
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TULIO G. MARTIN STUDIO 


58 WEST 57TH STREET 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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DESIGNERS’ SUPERFINE GOUACHE COLORS 
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@ Opaque water colors 
for commercial artists 
and illustrators. 
Outstanding for opacity, 
great purity of color, 
and dazzling brilliance. 
May be used 
through air brush. 
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STEPHENS, BIONDI! 4 DECICCO 
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creativity — 
horizontal or vertical 


by Dr. Irving A. Taylor 


The creative act is fundamentally the 
highest form of human behavior, al- 
though its importance is late in recog- 
nition. It is not surprising to hear of 
the increasing number of conferences, 
books, and magazine issues devoted ex- 
clusively to creativity during the last 
few years. The awakening is probably 
due largely to the competitive interna- 
tional situation. 

Interest centers largely around theory 
and the implications for training. 
Two distinct training approaches have 
emerged: individual and group crea- 
tivity. The group approach is an inevi- 
table development of strong conforming 
pressures in our society to be “other- 
oriented,” and still feel individual ac- 
complishment..The trick is accomplished 
simply by utilizing a term which psycho- 
logically means strong individual drive, 
and applying it to a whole group. 
Studies have shown that there are cer- 
tain types of problems, usually of a 
technical nature, which the group can 
solve better than any individual. Studies 
also show the inadequacy of the group 
over the individual when a highly crea- 
tive solution is required. It is unlikely 
that any group will ever create a Picasso 
painting or a Freudian psychoanalytic 
theory. Why? 

Mental associations, the raw materials 
of creative insight, are either horizontal 
or vertical. Horizontal associations are 
ideas that are connected at the same 
mental level. They are the usual surface 
flow that makes up social conversations. 
Associating vertically involves penetra- 
ting the deeper layers of thought where 
the more profound creative elements 
incubate. 

In a group, horizontal associations are 
practically inevitable. Before any indi- 
vidual can begin to probe vertically, he 
is interrupted by the “free wheeling” 
associations of another individual, which 
promptly brings the discussion back to 

(continued on next page) 
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A most practical and elegant gift for today’s 


Busy Artist... Draftsman or Designer. 


Texon Zippered Carrying Cases 


The most popular carrying case for 
artists today... Made of flexible Dupont 
“Texon”. .. Smooth cowhide finish . . . 
Wearproof Vinyl binding . . . Heavy 
mesh, double-duty center-meeting zip- 
pers for easier handling... Metal bot- 
tom studs prevent scuffing...Two curved 
drop handles... Colors BROWN and 
14x 18” $ 8.75 BLACK ...1%” gusset... (specify color). 


17 x 22” $10.50 20x 26” $12.50 23x 31” $16.25 
FRE ES 2 Our brand new beautifully illustrated 


192 page catalog ...a complete and 
up-to-date reference on art supplies and drafting 
materials. A written request on your business 
letterhead will assure prompt delivery .. ee 

NOTE: Address orders and inquiries ale Dept. 


artist supplies 
110 West 31st Street —- New York 1, N. Y. LA 4-9476 








ROW NEY’S 


‘Diana’ 


THE WORLD'S FINEST 


PURE RED SABLE BRUSHES 









Finest selected, pure 
Kolinsky sable hair, 
long polished handles, 
seamless ferrules. 


Full English sizes. 
Fine, firm points. 
Hair snaps back 
to perfect 


points! 


Handles stamped in gold. 

Rowney claim with confidence 

that this is the best water color 
brush in the world. Each brush is 
hand made by craftsmen with many 
years of training. One craftsman 
makes one brush from start to finish. 
Sizes are larger than normal in this 
series and longer out from the 
ferrule than standard sizes. 


By Rowney of London 
Brush and Color Makers 
Since 1789 


FOLDER ON REQUEST 


C “DIANA” FINEST SABLE 


U.S. DISTRIBUTORS 


THE MORILLA COMPANY 


NEW YORK 10 LOS ANGELES 5 
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Photography—Wesley Bowman Studio 


Courtesy—Upjohn Co 


CONFUSED? 


Then call Wes Bowman for good photography 


Wesley Bowman Studio, Inc. 


360 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., CE 6-0233 








25 West 488t., NewYork 36/C18-6600 
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THINK OF 


FOR INDUSTRIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Plaza 7-5090 


120 WEST SOth STREET NEW YORK 19, Y. 








advertising art + illustration 





CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
send for catalog 
No. 22 
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(continued) 

the surface. The best one can expect 
from group séssions, from the group 
dynamic point of view, is an atmosphere 
of participation, a catharsis for some, a 
horizontal solution to a particular prob- 
lem, and most important of all, stimula- 
tion for certain members providing them 
with raw material so that individually 
they can create privately. Privacy is re- 
quired for vertical association. 

We know that an individual creates 
more effectively than a group. We also 
know that individuals can be trained 
to be creative. Why not encourage the 
more direct and creative approach. ®@ 
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(continued from page 10) 


wife, Rut Bryk, is Finland’s leading 
ceramist. 

The furniture in Denmark is both 
beautifully designed and tops in crafts 
manship. 

The Brussels Fair was a designer's 
paradise. It was full of innovations in 
design and display. The American pavi- 
lion is very fine and has a sense of 
warmth lacking in the Russian, where 
they are very heavy on sputniks and 
industrial equipment. 


Bob Strimban 





We right a wrong credit... 


Illustrated news item, “Nonpro model 
again—for a trade feel,” which appeared 
in September Art Direction, credited 
photographer Jerry Schatzberg. But the 
credit should have read Lewis Long. We 
would appreciate a correction of this 
error. Mr. Long shot the entire series 
for Heller Jersey and we think he de- 
serves mention. 

David H. Charney, 

Art Director, 

Daniel & Charles * 
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Wise Artists Insist on 
Craftint Art Papers and 
Art Pads for Every 

Art Requirement 


Craftint Art Papers mean perfect 

drawing surfaces for every art require- 

ment! Firm finishes that assure 

perfect results with ink...water colors 

... crayon... temperas... pencil! The 

variety in Craftint Art Pads lets you 

pick the pad that suits you best! Trac- 

ing... Layout... Charcoal... Bristol 
...Manila...News...Bond... Acetate Remene 
... Palet-Pads... Drawing and Sketch- for bigh quality 
ing Books! Amateurs and professionals 

agree on Craftint.... for perfection 

in quality! 


illustration boards 
drawing bristols 
mounting boards 
show card boards 
mat boards 


® : 
THE Craft?nt MANUFACTURING CO i At all art suppliers 
. een he : “3 : , in most popular sizes. 


mar Orne Sememer Ave., Clev si CHARLES T. BAINBRIDGE’S SONS 
12-26 Cumberland Street * Sreckiyn 5, N. Y. 


At art dealers everywhere! 
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It’s only COPY... 


That stuff that fills up the pretty white space. 


Words...those things that it takes thousands of 
instead of a good picture. 


Much too much. Messes up the whole layout. 


Oh well...if that’s the way they want it, 
that’s the way they’ ll get it. 


Having enough trouble with those guys already. 
Better make the most of it. 


With decent typography might even step up 
the Read Most score. 


And that dumb copywriter will think he did it. 
Where’s that Monsen Type Book...m-m-m-m. 
There’s just the face that’ll do it... yes sir! 


Might even improve this layout. 


Week later... 


Hey Joe, give me a few more of those proofs. 
I’m putting this ad in the Art Directors’ Show. 


| typographers, inc. 


' CHICAGO 11, Ill., 22 East Illinois St./SUperior 7-1223 
' LOS ANGELES 15, Calif., 960 West 12th St./Richmond 7-6191 
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Cleveland club presents George 
AD of Year award to Giusti Giusti, 
right, re- 


ceives the NSAD golden T-square award 
as Art Director of the Year, from Mario 
M. DiSantis, president of the Art Di- 
rectors Club of Cleveland. The cere- 
mony marked the fourth time in a row 
that Cleveland represented the NSAD 
in presenting the honor. Giusti, in ac- 
cepting the award, noted that in his so- 
lution of design problems, the expres- 
sion of the idea is paramount. He said 
that the idea must come first, the tech- 
nique of expression then becomes rela- 
tively unimportant, at least in content. 
He emphasized individuality. “When I 
need someone else’s help, it is no longer 
my solution to the problem.” 

His working habits, he said include: 
Working at reproduction size to preserve 
the basic idea without adding, uncon- 
sciously, unnecessary details in techni- 
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que. Watchful protection of reproduc- 
tion through the platemaking process. 
Relying upon intuition—research is not 
a tool of the artist but rather an index 
of the success or failure of an idea once 
it has been expressed. 


Dec. 13 is deadline 
for NYAD show entries 


Material published between Jan. 15, 
1958 and Jan. 1, 1959 is eligible for the 
New York Art Directors’ 38th annual 
exhibition which will open at the Wal- 
dorf March 31. Entry deadline is Dec. 15. 
Entry blanks and details from Win 
Karn, Art Directors Club of New York, 
115 E. 40 St., New York 16, MU 5-4340. 





Paul J. Stewart, head 
show chairman of Stewart Studios, 

: was chairman of the 
Seventh Annual Exhibition of Editorial 


Cincinnati's 








and Advertising Art, sponsored by the 
Art Directors Club of Cincinnati. It was 
held at the Cincinnati Art Museum. 
Before opening his own studio as con- 
sultant AD, Stewart, a native Cincin- 
natian, had served as AD of French & 
Preston and of Selvage & Lee, New York 
public relations firm. The club’s annual 
award dinner was held at the opening 
of the exhibit. Art Kane, AD of Irving 
Serwer agency, New York, was guest 
speaker. Philip Goyert, president of the 
club, presided. 





New York’s 1958 annual = This is the 
catalogs the best 467 1958 an- 
nual of the 


Art Directors Club of New York, half 
out of b/w slip case which has overall 
repeat design of the 1958 show symbol. 
The book's front cover is b/w with the 
show symbol, the back cover is a nega- 
tive of the front. Spine is red cloth. 
Inside are 467 pieces, all in b/w, all 
equally emphasized except for the medal 
winners and the awards of distinctive 
merit. Medal winners get full pages 
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each, are set against a black background 
with the same white border used in the 
show symbol. 

Color on the pages comes from type. 
Credits in each section are printed in 
the same color as the stock of each sec- 
tion’s title page. Title pages have the 
show symbol in black against a colored 
Mohawk construction paper which is 
purple for the design section, brown for 
art, green for tv, gray for activities. 
Medal winners and distinctive merit 
credits are in black type, however. All 
type is News Gothic with News Gothic 
Bold, was set by Composing Room. An 
old reverse numeral numbers the pieces, 
gives effect of art show tags. 

The annual was designed by Herb 
Lubalin and George Lois, edited by 
Paul Lawler, and published by Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy at $12.50. The annual’s 
contents include Paul Smith's article 
on the Creativity conference, Victor 
Trasoff's report of the exhibit, Herb 
Lubalin’s piece on the design of promo- 
tion for the ‘conference and the show, 
Bert Littman’s report of the club, Robert 
West's article on the NSAD, picture 
stories of the annual luncheon and the 
award ceremonies, membership listing, 
and cross indexes of all credits for pieces 
shown. 

Interesting design effects: Format of 
the activities section has three news- 
paper-wide columns with type and docu- 
mentary photographs of the judging, 
luncheon and the promotional material 
fitted into them. The section is printed 
on the same gray stock as its title page, 
and the photographs were veloxed to 
add to the newspaper feeling. The end 
papers of the book have honeycomb 
cubicles by Ray Komai and Stan Glau- 
bach. The front end paper encloses Carl 
Fischer’s overhead shot of people at the 
exhibit. The back end paper shows 
honeycomb empty after the exhibit. 





Nashville presents William 
Famous Artists scholarship Dillon 

III, presi- 
dent of the Art Directors Club of Nash- 
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ville, presents his club’s annual Famous 
Artists Course scholarship to Shirley 
Stewart, recent high school graduate. In 
Nashville the competition is open to 
high school seniors and others 24 years 
of age or under with no more than six 
months professional art experience. 





AD for the Coca 


Atlantans name 
Lawrence G. Kern Cola Co. Law- 
rence G. Kern has 


been elected president of the Art Direc- 
tors Club of Atlanta, succeeding retiring 
president Baron G. Roberts. Other offi- 
cers are Robert Hiers of Liller, Neal, 
Battle & Lindsey, first vice president; 
George A. Zell of Zell Mfg. Co., second 
vice president; Harrell W. Brooks of 
Foote & Davies, secretary; and Willard 
Wallace of Dye & Wallace, treasurer. 
Directors are Baron G. Roberts of Liller, 
Neal, Battle & Lindsey; and James B. 
Schell of Kirkland, White & Schell. 


Memphis show 
at Brooks Memorial 


The 1958 Art Directors Club of Mem- 
phis exhibition is being held during the 
month of Decemher at Brooks Memorial 
Art Gallery, Gallery A. Entries were 
judged by Susan Karstrom, associate and 
design director of Dekovic-Smith Design 
Organization, Chicago; Charles Mac- 
Murray, design director for Stephens- 
Biondi De Cicco, Inc., Chicago; and 
Walter Reinsel, AD at N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Philadelphia. The exhibition com- 
mittee members, appointed by club 
president John Boatright, are Jimmy 


Anderson, Millit Ashworth, Wilbur 
Mims, Charles Cantrell and John Boat- 
right. 


The club has added a new associate 
member, J. Richard Holley of Hallman- 
Mims Studio. He also handles art and 
production for Furniture and Wood- 


working Magazine, and is an art major 
at Memphis State University. 

Recent meetings included a field trip 
to Bruce Carton Co. in Chelsea, where 
AD Rex Brashear and Bill Kellam of 
sales presented a program showing the 
Bruce approach in designing and manu- 
facturing cartons. Another meeting fea- 
tured Bob Greve, head of Lettering, Inc. 
of Chicago, discussing trends in lettering 
styles. 


Rochester's leaders 


The Rochester Art Directors Club be- 
gan its new season under the leadership 
of officers elected at the annual business 
meeting. They are president Dan Mar- 
ciano, of Smith-Hart Printing Corp.; 
vice president John Bowllan, of Case- 
Hoyt Printing Co.; secretary Douglas S. 
Lloyd, of Eastman Kodak Co.; treasurer 
Joe Thuringer, of Rochester Typo- 
graphic Service Co.; executive Sherm 
Nelson, of Eastman Kodak Co.; board 
member Robert Wright, free lance 
artist. 


Philadelphia club 
plans 24th show 


Warren Blair is chairman of the 24th 
Annual Show of the Philadelphia Art 
Directors Club, which will be held May 
8-31 at the Commercial Museum. The 
Awards Dinner Dance will be at the 
Warwick Hotel May 16. For visiting 
arrangements in large groups, arrange- 
ments should be made with Edwin H. 
White, special events chairman, at 
Pennypacker 5-2345 or at The Atlantic 
Refining Co., 260 S. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia. 

The Dalton Scholarship Fund of $1000 
for the 1958-59 term has been awarded 
to the following students at the Mus- 
eum School: Robert Hohnstock, David 
Schmidt, Phillip Schulman, Donald Sha- 
nosky, Allen Spikol and Barbara Tor- 
ode. Club members were invited to at- 
tend a Paper Seminar sponsored by 
Garrett-Buchanan at the Ben Franklin 
Hotel ballroom. Club member Jack Pow- 
ell of Container Corporation of America 
has been transferred to Boston. New 
note at club meetings are hosts and 
hostesses. Adelaide Faralli is chairman 
of this committee, members of which 
are Dorothy Standiford, Ray Abbruzzi 
and Guy Fry. Program committee is 
composed of Ed Cullen, chairman, and 
Mike Fiorillo, Gordon Wilbur, Bill 
Meyer, Barry Line, Frank Kilker and 
Nate Berman. 

Guests at recent meetings include 
Henry Wolf, AD for Harper’s Bazaar; 
Joseph Low, illustrations; John H. Tink- 
er, Jr., senior vice president at McCann- 
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Erickson, Inc., and Domenico Mortell- 
ito, creative head of design management 
for DuPont. Walt Reinsel is the club’s 
representative to the Second Philadel- 
phia Art Festival which will be held 
January and February. 


Washingtonians 
elect Frank Huseman 


Frank Huseman of Henry J. Kaufman 
and Associates is new president of the 
Art Directors Club of Metropolitan 
Washington. Other officers include first 
vice president Asdur Takakjian of Na- 
tion’s Business; second vice president 
Tom Huestis of Nation’s Business; 
secretary Phil Kromas of Changing 
Times; treasurer Dave Dickson of Army 
Times. Committee chairmen are Joe 
Montgomery, exhibit; Ken Brown, pro- 
gram; Joe Harrill, Full Bleed (club's 
newsletter); Virgil Jackson, publicity; 
Hulon Noe, education; Arnold Freed- 
man, membership; George Lohr, frater- 
nal aid; James Dunlop, government re- 
lations; Paul Dunbar, finance; Bernie 
Sanders, Relations with the Graphic Art 
Assn. 

Club’s first meeting of the season fea- 
tured Joe Montgomery, AD of North- 
east Airlines. He presented the visual 
story of his redesign project (a new 
logotype) for Northeast. Following 
monthly meetings included a Bourges 
demonstration by Jean Bourges May- 
field; a program of experimental films; 
and the December meeting will be a 
Christmas cocktail party. 


chapter clips 


Montreal: All exhibits at the Seventh An- 
nual Show of the Montreal AD club 
were photographed in b/w and prints 
are available through the club secretary 
at $1 each for an 8x10 glossy. Address 
Art Directors Club of Montreal, P. O. 
248, Station B, Montreal . . .Dr. Craig 
M. Mooney, a member of the Defence 
Research Council in Toronto, was re- 
cent guest speaker. Discussed his field, 
visual preception, recognition and mem- 
ory, and showed slides on a theme re- 
lated to his studies and that of art 
directors. ... Montreal club loses two 
members who left the city. Matt Mc- 
Clean has moved to Vancouver and 
Franklin Arbuckle has moved to Tor- 
onto . .-. Prof. K. B. Jackson, head of 
the department of applied physics, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, was recent guest 
speaker. He demonstrated some of his 
research work in experimental photo- 
graphy and depth perception . . . Club’s 
committee chairmen: Alan Wilkinson, 
speaker; Frank Lipari, public relationis; 
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Al Barkes, membership; M. Stevens, 
Pierre Garneau, and Murray Smith, en- 
tertainment . . . Christmas party. Dec. 
12 at the Normandy Room, Mount 
Royal Hotel, will include a performance, 
The Nine Lives of An Art Director. 
Artwork and collages by members, 
based on this theme, will be incorpor- 
ated in the show. For this event, Harry 
Groucher and David Feist are added to 
entertainment committee. 


Pittsburgh: Davis & Ward, Inc., a mem- 
ber of the Advertising Typographers 
Association of America, was host to the 
club and presented a new slide film on 
typography, produced by ATA. 


St. Lovis: Club was invited to see a dis- 
play of award-winning 4A ads, and the 
year’s best tv commercials as selected 
by the Art Directors Club of New York. 
This was a program presented by Frank 
Block Associates. The exhibit also in- 
cluded outstanding crea.ive work of 
the year from 33 AAAA zgencies in the 
medium size group . . . Bill Mauldin, 
political cartoonist for the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch now and remembered for 
his World Warr II Willie and Joe 
cartoons, was guest of club at recent 
meeting. So also was Don Hesse, St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat political cartoon- 
ist. Program included an exhibit of 
the traveling show of New York AD 
club. 





For a series 
of 13 ads to 
appear in a 
small space campaign for Scarves by 
Vera, Inc. in the New Yorker, Ladislav 


Small space statement 
tabs a scarf 


/ December 1958 


Sutnar used two lines of white text by 
Shirley Joel and the Vera logo (black 
in a white rectangle), and typographic 
symbol. Here, in black tab layout, are 
the two lines of copy introduced by 
arrowlike ornament. Quotation marks 
flank the logo right and left. In other 
ads, a Sutnar-designed question. mark, or 
an exclamation point, etc. is used to fill 
much of the black space left as a black 
tab here. 





Indianans plan Left to right, Wil- 
two-day meeting liam McVaugh, con- 

sulting AD, Nash- 
ville, Ind.; Helen Miller, Eastman Ko- 
dak girl and model, Robert Hardwick, 
WFBM radio personality; John Butler, 
president of the Art Directors Club 
of Indiana and vice president and AD 
of Poorman, Butler & Associates, Muncie, 
Ind. These four were planning two days 
of activity for ADCI members and their 
guests, and Indiana art teachers who 
attended a weekend of meetings at In- 
diana’s Brown County State Park. Ac- 
tivities included a tour of the Brown 
County artists’ studios and galleries, 
sketching sessions, and a dinner-dance. 
The program included Dirk Smith, 
Brown County artist, painting a land- 
scape while an audience looked on, and 
Mrs. Miller posing for artists’ brushes 
and cameras. Bob Hardwick was master 
of ceremonies for the dinner meeting. 
Paul Duensing, of Indianapolis Typo- 
graphic Service, was chairman of the 
two-day event. 


TDC plans unique 
typography forum, show 


A new method of presenting a forum 
which will include at least 19 leading 
designers will be used by Type Directors 
Club when they hold their all-day pro- 
gram, Typography-USA, Saturday, April 
18. Panel members will prepare their 
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statements in advance of the actual 
meeting. These statements will be 
mailed to all those who plan to attend 
the forum, and the audience can then 
submit their questions, also in advance 
of the meeting. Thus, the panelists will 
have time to prepare their answers be- 
fore hand, allowing maximum oppor- 
tunity at the meeting for discussions. 

Designers who will be participating 
in the forum are Saul Bass, Herbert 
Bayer, Lester Beall, Will Burtin, Louis 
Dorfsman, Alvin Eisenman, Gene Fed- 
erico, William Golden, Morton Gold- 
sholl, Allen Hurlburt, Robert M. Jones, 
George Krikorian, Matthew Liebowitz, 
Leo Lionni, Herb Lubalin, Paul Rand, 
Herbert Roan, Ladislav Sutnar, Brad- 
bury Thompson. Under the general 
heading, The New American Typogra- 
phy, the panelists will discuss these sub- 
jects: Tradition, Liberal conservatism, 
Avant-Gardism. The educational com- 
mittee of TDC, Aaron Burns, chairman, 
is preparing the event. Tickets are $20 
each, include luncheon. Checks or 
money orders should be made payable 
to Typography USA, and sent to Type 
Directors Club, P. O. Box 1607, Grand 
Central Station, New York 17. 

The Fifth Annual Awards Exhibition 
will also be held the day of the forum 
and the awards will be announced. The 
speakers have agreed to act as judges, ex- 
cept Saul Bass who will be on the west 
coast during the judging period. Exhibit 
chairman is Tobias Moss. 





Karl Fink heads Karl 
Package Designers Council Fink, 

head of 
Karl Fink & Associates, industrial de- 
signers, has been elected president of 
the Package Designers Council succeed- 
ing Jim Nash. A founding member of 
the Council, Fink formerly served as 
secretary and as executive vice president. 
Other new officers announced at the 
PDC sixth annual meeting include 
George Reiner, executive vice president; 
Margery Markley, secretary; and Harry 
S. Lapow, treasurer. Miss Markley and 
Lapow were reelegted to their respective 
posts. Francis E. Blod, Donald Deskey 
and Walter Landor were elected to 
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three-year terms as directors. 





Lawrence Zink New cre- 
joins Frank Hulefield Assoc. ative di- 
rector of 
advertising and promotional material 
at Frank Hulefeld Associates, Inc. Cin- 
cinnati, is Lawrence Zink, formerly an 
AD with Ralph H. Jones Co. where he 
won national recognition for his work 
in consumer and industrial advertising. 
He holds medals from the Chicago and 
New York AD clubs. Active in fine arts, 
he has exhibited at the Cincinnati Art 
Museum and the Cincinnati Art Club. 
He is a member of the Cincinnati AD 
club and the Cincinnati Art Club. 
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The AIGA folder Gene Federico de- 
—eye stopping signed this accor- 
design/production dion-fold booklet 
calling for entries 
for the AIGA 1958 Graphics in Packaging 
show. Along the outside eight panels 
stretches a b/w photograph by Lester 
Bookbinder — piles of eggs with at one 
point a newly hatched chick calling for 
entries. Title in Condensed Title Gothic 
is in black. Otherwise, every other ele- 
ment is in color. The inside panels car- 
ry copy, DeVinne 14 pt. plus 14 pt. 
Franklin Gothic subheads, positioned 
over upper three fourths of each panel, 
and printed in same color as outside 
panel, but on white background. 

This is how job was done: Sid Nad- 
worny, production manager at Hink- 
house, Inc., who printed the folder, said 
the job was offset, split fountain print- 
ed on a single color 29” Miehle. All of 





the eight colors—one per folder panel— 
are transparent colors. Herrick inks were 
used. From left, the panels are olive 
green, red, purple, brown, orange, blue, 
green, red. The black was put down 
first. Second step, the red, orange and 
red. Third, green, brown and green. The 
purple and blue went down last. Job 
was print and tumble, sheetwise in color. 
AD Federico wanted a very white paper, 
so Hamilton Star-White was chosen, 
through Reinhold-Gould. It’s specially 
treated with titanium. Typography is by 
the Composing Room. The envelopes, 
with bold type arrangements in green, 
purple and red, to serve as both return 
address and announcement, were letter- 
press printed by Spiral Press. Type was 
Condensed Title Gothic. 








Two by AD 
Onofrio Paccio- 
ne of Grey have 
product name as illustration theme, 


The product name 
is illustration theme 
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white copy within full color illustration, 
a pick-up color from illustration to spot- 
light as well as integrate copy outside 
illustration. The Magee Carpet ad is 
for Magee’s Harbor View style. An aqua 
carpet was chosen, photographed by 
Harold Krieger on a raft built to match 
carpet dimensions, 9x12, and shot in 
Jamaica Bay. Models Alice Kennedy 
and Bill Coons are afloat. Retouching 
by Herb Wilen. 

The Wallace Sterling pattern Dawn 
Star was photographed by Donald Mack 
in real early dawn setting—emphasizing 
dawn light and colors, dew on blades 
of grass, and even a golden finch drink- 
ing dew from the spoon. The silver 
outlined against darker, mistier back- 
ground emphasizes its heaviness, as well 
as the design, two qualities the client 
wanted emphasized. Retouching by 
Herb Wilen. 





The 1958 seal AD Alfred Guer- 
—a double or single ta of Lewin, 

Williams & Say- 
lor designed the 1958 Christmas Seal 
for the National Tuberculosis Assn. so 
that it could be used as a single seal, 
or as a double seal with each of the 
elements completing one design. Guerra 
won the $500 Christmas seal prize over 
400 other entries. He helped inaugu- 
rate the 52nd annual Christmas seal 
sale by touring Texas on its behalf. 
His oldest sister died in childhood of 
tuberculosis. He lived in San Antonio 
as a child and studied at the San An- 
tonio Art School. Recently he has had a 
one-man exhibition of his watercolors 
in the Witti Memorial Museum in San 
Antonio. 


Flexichrome processors 
plan co-op ads 


To boost use of the Flexichrome pro- 
cess, to reacquaint buyers with Flexi- 
chrome’s ability to solve a number of art 
and production problems for which it 
alone is suitable,and to build and main- 
tain top art and production standards 
in the process, a group of Flexichrome 
processors have scheduled a series of 
cooperative advertisements in Art Di- 
rection magazine. 

The ad sponsors are competitors and 
the situation is not unlike Macy's and 
Gimbels taking ad space together. The 
companies share in common the desire 
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to build the demand for Flexichrome, 
believe that if the potential buyer knéw 
more about it, and how to use and buy 
it to best advantage, demand for Flexi- 
chromes would rise and all processors 
would share in the expanded market. 

Cooperative competitors are: Archer 
Ames Associates, Helen A. Davis Studio, 
Sidney Dru, Paul Dzurella, Alfred Ed- 
ler, Forino & Freitag, Hersh-Mastro Stu- 
dio, Klingman & Schroeder, Kurshan & 
Lang Color Service, Frank E. Larson, 
Lippke-Kruger Studio, Stephen Rand- 
cock, Jud Reamy Studio, Rio Studio, 
Sudik of Chaite Studio, Tech Photolabs, 
Vancar Studio, Frank Van Steen, Weco 
Studio, George E. Wildner, Lee B. Wil- 
son, and Jack C. Wright Studio. 

Other cooperative promotional activi- 
ties are planned. 


New «vcr King Sano 
Already ernokere report new advance Boftens The @moke” 
a 





A distinguished image New cam- 
but a straight sell paign for 

King Sano 
will use prestige image lent by Paul 
Radkai’s photographs of former diplo- 
mat John S. Young, and also reams of 
selling copy by copywriter Nelson Met- 
calf. First ad in campaign had type sur- 
rounding Young on three sides, product 
pack illustration intruded into the 
photo, and a boxed illustration of a 
single cigaret—with copy. Campaign has 
to tell story of nicotine reduction, back 
it up with proof. The “soft-smoke” 
theme is a leavening agent. In this ad, 
second of series, introductory announce- 
ment(more type) was dispensed with. 
But there’s lots of copy left. AD Caesar 
Ferri of C. J. La Roche has used pic- 
ture bigger, simplified type arrange- 
ments. Selling points are retained with 
highlighting of product pack plus spot 
illustration, as well as the copy of 
course, but emphais on prestige image, 
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given by the photographer, remains 
strong. Headline in Techni-Process let- 
ters. Creative director, Don Marshman. 
Acount executive, Don Shaw. 


Picture Agency Council 
elects Frank Gilloon 


New officers of the Picture Agency Coun- 
cil of America are headed by president 
Frank J. Gilloon of Frank J. Gilloon 
Agency. Other officers of the four-year 
old organization are vice president Ar- 
thur Brackman, president of Free Lance 
Photographers Guild, Inc.; secretary 
Mike Draizen, president of Combine 
Photos; treasurer Elliott Stern, partner 
in Globe Photos, Inc. The council, 
composed of 25 photographic agencies, 
was formed to promote better under- 
standing of the role of photographic 
agenciés among advertising agencies. 
The photographic agencies, the council 
emphasizes, “play an important role in 
the industry ... They discover new 
photographic talent, develop and groom 
photographers to do important adver- 
tising work, naturally act as liaison be- 
tween art directors and photographers.” 
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Mood photography Series of b/w 
for carpet campaign photographs by 

Becker - Horo- 
witz for Wunda Weve Carpet cam- 
paign translate the headlines. AD Sal- 
vatore Lodica of Monroe F. Dreher 
used high fashion-plus-mood photogra- 
phy to fullest incorporating the product 
sig which appears as label on upturned 
roll of carpet just above headline. Copy 
by F. Dickenson Layton. Model, Ann 
St. Marie. Account executive, Jerald H. 
Melum. * 
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WHAT’S NEW...WHAT’S BEST 


Art Direction’s critic panel watches direct mail, displays, 


packaging, newspaper ads, consumer and business magazine ads, posters, TV 





Fine handling of beverage commercial 


To introduce a new breakfast drink, 
Tang (manufactured by Post, a division 
of General Foods), which has vitamin C, 
tastes like orange juice, and emphasizes 
a “sunny, wake-up flavor,” AD Steve 
Frankfurt of Young & Rubicam took a 
circle as theme, the circle because all 
the elements suggested it—the orange, 
the C, the sun, the top of a glass, and a 
ball for a bounce. Live photography 
shows admirable restraint on the part of 
the AD—no extraneous elements such as 
tablecloths, silverware—and point is 
made in simple clean-cut way. With the 
circle as major continuity, plus live 
photography well presented, plus some 
very good limited animation by UPA, 
and modern jazz theme by Phil Moore, 
script by William Schnurr, the film adds 
up to fine handling of a beverage com- 
mercial, an interesting and arresting way 
to introduce new product on tv. 





Poster series ties nicely to ads 


The Pall Mall poster campaign adapts 
its newspaper and magazine campaigns, 
simplifying some art and copy elements 


for both effective stand-alone poster and 
as a reinforcement of the campaign 
image. This fishing motif poster was 
adapted from colorful double spread 
magazine ad, but drops some of the ele- 
ments of the magazine ad which had 
more elements in the art, had body copy 
as well as the headlines used here. AD, 
Joseph Tranchina. Artist, Don Almquist. 
Agency, Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & 
Bayles. Client, American Tobacco Co. 
Advertising Mgr., Alan C. Garratt. 





‘Basic principle of design 
applied to marketing’ 


“There is strength in the simplicity of 
this 3D stop sign, a reminder to the 
shopper to purchase Stag Beer. A small 
illustration suggesting leisure brings 
about additional stimulus to the shop- 
per. An excellent example of the basic 
principles of design applied to market- 


ing. Six ft. high, it occupies little floor 
space, has ample room for stacking mer- 
chandise, conveys the message with ele- 
gance.” Produced in white corrugated 
paperboard, printed in red, green and 
black. Designed by Container Corpora- 
tion of America, Design Laboratory, di- 
rector, Albert Kn®. Produced by Con- 
tainer Corporation of America, Specialty 
Div., director, Peter F. Sachs. 





‘A strategic retreat from 
billboard containers’ 


“There are good product and package 
engineering reasons for the noteworthi- 
ness of these items, the new Swan deter- 
gent bottles newly introduced by Lever 
Brothers. We should note here, however, 
that in this technological packaging 
process the client and designers have not 
neglected the visual possibilities. Jim 
Nash Associates designed foil labels and 
caps for these plastic bottles of linear 
polyethylene. These packages are fur- 
ther evidence that it is possible to have 
strong supermarket identity and _ still 
effect the gradual ‘strategic retreat’ from 
brutal billboard containers.” Pink con- 
tainers with moisture-resistant foil labels, 
five-color printed, brilliant metallic ac- 
cents. Containers by Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co., Toledo. Foil labels printed by 
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1) Karl Fink, industrial designer. 2) Georg Olden, 
director of graphic arts, CBS-TV. 3) Garrett 
associate AD, Outdoor Advertising, Inc. 


Orr, 








r Strawberry Hill Press, Inc., Long Island 
City. Polystyrene closures by Gibson 
Associates, Berkley Heights, N. J. 
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A direct piece of direct mail 


“This four-page house mailing for C. J. 
LaRoche and Co. is about as direct a 
piece of direct mail as we've seen re- 
cently.” This is cover of four-page book- 
let; self-promotion by C. J. La Roche & 
Co. The other three pages have direct, 
hard sell copy, in direct, straightforward 
layout. “Convincing answer to those who 
argue that you can’t do nuts and bolts 
with style, conviction and originality.” 
AD, Frank Carlson. Photography, World 
Wide. Copywriter, Crane Haussamen. 
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Drama and documentary flavor 


This magazine ad has drama and docu- 
mentary flavor. The picture, a horizon- 





4) George Krikorian, promotion AD, Look. 5) 


Peter Palazzo, advertising & visual director of 


Henri Bendel. 6) Art Kane, executive AD, Irving 


tal, was placed sidewise, so as not to lose 
its impact, which would have happened 
had it been reduced. Also, the place- 
ment makes reader turn ad around, add- 
ing to his involvement with ad. For J. S. 
Inskip, Inc., MG dealers, the ad was 
conceived, directed and written by David 
Ash, who manages the Inskip whole- 
sale department, also doubles as direc- 
tor of advertising and production. Here 
he’s also a model, the red-capped driver 
in the center white MG “A.” Ash is 
captain of the factory racing team, holds 
numerous trophies. 

The ad was designed by Roy Kuhl- 
man. Photographer Dan Wynn shot a 
four-color picture of 10 top racing 
drivers drawn up in two rows of five 
each—all 10 appear in another shot used 
for trade pub ads. The photograph for 
trade ads was shot looking down from 
40 feet up. 








‘A very provocative ad’ 


“A very provocative ad... and the 
reasons are much more than the obvious 
one of the use of the sympathetic face 
of the dog. There is a thoughtful idea 






Serwer, Advertising. 7) John Jamison, AD, J. M. 


Mathes, Inc. 8) Gabryel de Million-Czarnecki, de- 


signer, Container Corporation of America. 


here, well carried out right through the 
end. The copy starts out with an in- 


triguing headline, ‘I hate Ohrbach’s,’ 
then goes on to explain in the person 
of the dog that his mistress’s shopping 
at Ohrbach’s is the cause of all his 
misery. It winds up with the punch line, 
‘I think Ohrbach’s was invented by cats!’ 
The whole thing is a fantasy—but an 
honest one, so the reader enjoys partici- 
pating in the humor of the ad.” Agency, 
Doyle Dane Bernbach, Inc. AD, Robert 
Gage. Conception, William Bernbach. 
Body copy, Paula Green. Photography, 
stock, from Frederic Lewis. 





‘An unusual sight in a business publication’ 


“This ad featuring the new Peugeot 
sports sedan from France is an unusual 
sight to see in the pages of a business 
publication, where it did appear, and 
a right smart ad it is. The angle of per- 
spective does not in the least detract 
from its eye appeal, and it is a welcome 
change from the Detroit exaggeration 
of length and width. The body text, 
informative copy in such large type, 
Baskerville Linotype, will be noticed and 
read. The logo can be seen and iden- 
tified at 20 feet.” AD, Edson Newquist. 
Photographer, Wingate Paine. Copy- 
writer, James Wells. Agency, Needham, 
Louis & Brorby. © 
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The Visual Symbol —The five men behind the 
recent two-day conference on visual communica- 
tion held in Chicago were Bruce Beck of the 
Society of Typographic Arts; Ben Rothblatt of 
University College, University of Chicago; Don 
McClintock, also of University College; and John 
Willmarth and Dean Straka of the Art Directors 
Club of Chicago. Mr. Rothblatt and Mr. McClin- 
tock were director and coordinator of the confer- 
ence, while Mr. Beck, Mr. Willmarth and Mr. 
Straka served on the pli ing ittee of the 
two clubs that sponsored the conference, the 
Society of Typographic Arts and the Art Direc- 
tors Club of Chicago. 








Don McClintock 


“The Visual Symbol, a conference on 
visual communication held in Chicago, 
was sponsored by the Art Directors Club 
of Chicago and the Society of Typo- 
graphic Arts and presented by Univer- 
sity College of the University of Chicago. 

“The ‘why’ behind the conference 
was an attempt to establish a relation- 
ship, both historically and currently, be- 
tween visual symbols and human beings 

. to investigate how visual symbols 
convey meaning, overtly and covertly .. . 
how they affect our actions, what place 
they have in our lives. Fourteen speak- 
ers participated and over a hundred 
persons associated in the graphic arts 
attended. 

“The following pages contain high- 
lights of our conference. For those who 
had the privilege of attending, we hope 
they will serve as a review and refresher 
of the exciting probes made into the 
frontiers of visual symbols last June. For 
those who missed the conference, we 
hope they will help serve as a guide for 
further study and amplification of this 
fascinating subject which is the constant 
concern of the man in the graphic arts, 
and one of the enigmas of mass media. 
With the increasing emphasis on visual 
communication, with the increasing per- 
fection of means of visual communica- 
tion, we who deal so directly with this 
subject are obliged to make this our 
province of investigation. What follows 
is a record of some of the inroads made 
so far. From it we will go on, one day 
to fully understand, perhaps, the signifi- 





John Willmarth 


cance of visual symbols as well as we 
understand the T-square.” 

Dean Straka, 

co-chairman of conference 

for the Art Directors Club of Chicago 


everything is symbolic... 


“Classically, a visual symbol is a thing 
which stands for something else, which 
represents that something else, which 
on the symbol’s presentation evokes a 
wider range of feeling, meanings and 
attitudes. In this sense, everything we 
deal with in our lives has symbolic 
meanings and can serve us as a symbol— 
whether in thinking, dreaming or com- 
municating with others. 

“A rather standard example is the ash 
tray . . . What does it communicate? . . . 
The ash tray symbolizes to us most 
directly that smoking is permitted here 

. that the people who maintain this 
room want us to be comfortable and 
reasonably relaxed .. . 


man—human or machine? 


Man’s naturalness is symbolized by Dr. 
Rainwater in the boast of John Henry, 
“A man ain’t nothing but a man, and 
befo’ I let that steam drill beat me down 
I'll die with the hammer in my hand.” 
“The visual symbols of the John 
Henry legend are ones which conform 
closely to this image of man’s natural- 
ness, his body, his height, his strength, 
the food he eats . . . He works only with 
a primitive instrument, a simple exten- 
sion of his body, the sledge hammer.” 









Ben Rothblatt 


Dean Straka 


The contrasting concept of man as a 
machine Dr. Rainwater finds in Ken- 
neth Fearing’s poem “Portrait,” which 
begins, ... “The clear brown eyes, kindly 
and alert, with 20-20 vision, give con- 
fident regard to the passing world 
through ‘House of Vision’ lenses framed 
in gold...his soul, however, is all his 
own, Brooks Brothers necktie and hat 
(with feather), supply a touch of 
youth....” 

“Fearing uses common objects and 
brands symbollically to define his man, 
a man who is constructed from standard 
parts and by standard services—the eye- 
glasses, the insurance, the ties and hat, 
the branded shoes and the mass pro- 
duced automobile, these make the man, 
he is outfitted by machine, and Fearing 
feels that he thereby comes to be me- 
chanical himself.” 

Dr. Rainwater finds both the natural 
man, the John Henry, and the machine 
man of poet Fearing mythical, that to- 
day’s man in our civilization is a mixture 
of the natural and the machine man. 


marketings task... 


“Much of the task of marketing and 
advertising today involves the necessity 
of dealing with the machine or natural 
symbolic aspects of products and brands, 
of modifying these meanings or present- 
ing them in the most attractive light 
possible. Such symbolic meanings seem 
inevitably to attach to products and 
brands and they are not easy to change. 
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the visual symbol 


“... Beer is the natural man’s drink. 
It symbolizes good fellowship, an egali- 
tarian spirit, no pretenses... The filter 
cigarette is an example of the machine 
image. The filter certainly interposes a 
mechanical barrier between the smoker 
and his cigarette, and for a long time 
filter cigarettes were thought too artifi- 
cial and un-natural for the real smoker. 
But the cancer scare provided such a 
rationale for being that mechanical and 
filters began to grow. Advertisers have 
taken one of two approaches. Either 
they have emphasized mechanics by talk- 
ing of such things as ‘20,000 filter traps’ 
and ‘patented miracle filters’, or they 
have sought to remake the filter sym- 
bolically by playing down mechanics and 
emphasizing the natural smoking grati- 
fications — Winston tastes good like a 
cigarette should, or that heroic figure, 
the Marlboro man. 


we are a blend... 


“The filter cigarette’s symbolic develop- 
ment points up the fact that some syn- 
thesis of these two images, the mechani- 
cal and the natural, often is very attrac- 


tive to Americans.” 
Lee Rainwater, Ph.D. 
Social Research, Inc. 


our symbols are diverse... 


Mr. Reuel Denney pointed out that 
symbolism in America is very diverse— 
and we should work towards better 
understanding of this fact. The reasons 
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mbols—where did they come from, what do they mean, 


for the diversity are many. One is Amer- 
ica’s youth and her inheritance of many 
foreign cultures. Another is her lan- 
guage, one which has the largest number 
of words of any in the world. Then 
there’s her technological lushness, wealth, 
the speed with which the country has 
grown. All this—the combination of un- 
like cultures, the language, the tech- 
nology—has made America both cosmo- 
politan and provincial. Thus many of 
our symbols are part intellectual, part 
emotive. One result: while many of us 
advance luxuriousness in our automo- 
biles, the European car-makers (while 
keeping some of our basic concepts) 
strip away the luxuriousness, give us cars 
that have large appeal to many others 
in our diversified land. 

Because of this diversity, the func- 
tionalists among us should not automat- 
ically discard all that is not pure func- 
tion—and the non-functionalists should 
keep an unbiased eye on the work of 
the purist. 


corporate symbols... 


“Our visual communications systems are 
being jammed—not by enemy action and 
not by lack of frequencies—but by our 
own failure to reduce our messages to 
strong and concise visual symbols that 
truly communicate. The blur results 
from the mediocrity of design concept 
and from the haphazard application of 
most of the. visual symbols used by 
American business today. 


/ December 1958 


what kinds are there, how do they use us 


“The effectiveness of a corporate sym- 
bol, it seems to me, depends on six 
major factors: 

“1. Uniqueness—whether in design or 
in the way the symbol is used. 

“2. Appropriateness —to the product 
or service that it stands for. Does it say 
the right things about the company? 

“3. Power—to communicate in the 
most direct way, with force and impact. 

“4. Flexibility in use—whether seen 
large or small, in two dimensions or 
in three, center or off-center, in black- 
and-white or in color. 

“5. Afterglow —the memorability of 
the symbol and the feeling that lingers 
on after it has been seen. 

“6. Timeliness—that magic quality of 
looking as good tomorrow as today (and 
if it did date to become a solid—not a 
faddist’s—expression of times past). 

“Recognition of the obvious dollars 
and cents value of projecting corporate 
identity in the most effective possible 
manner is causing a growing number 
of advertisers to turn to industrial de- 
signers for the creation of new corporate 
identity concepts or the re-vitalization 
of existing designs. Not only the trade- 
mark, the label and the packaging of 
consumer goods, but increasingly the 
visual aspects of the industrial adver- 
tiser’s marketing process are moving into 
focus as well. From the stencil on the 
crate and the design treatment of ship- 
ping cases to the truck and railroad car 
to the letterhead and calling card, 
DESIGN can consistently convey the 
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visual symbol 





(continued) 
right thing (or the wrong thing) about 
the Company and its services. 
“Recognition of this is leading many 
large and small corporations to make 
the most of this powerful visual force. 
A real need exists to make symbols more 
telling, so that they function as shortcuts 
in communication between producers 
and consumers. Such symbols tell the 
whole story at a glance. They not only 
denote the product or the brand, but 
they also connote many other things 
about the company that are as valuable 
as they are intangible.” 


oil company symbols... 


Pierre Martineau, Director of Research 
of the Chicago Tribune, gave a detailed 
report on the use of symbols by the 
various oil companies. A summary of 
his report follows: 

“In a study of consumer reactions to 
gasoline companies and gasoline brands, 
which was sponsored by the Chicago 
Tribune, Pierre Martineau reported it 
was found by far the most distinction 
and richness of meaning are coming 
from the symbols, the color schemes and 
the station architecture used by the vari- 
ous companies. 

“The average motorist is difficult to 
convince on a logical basis that one 
gasoline is different from another. He 
cannot experience by sight or sound or 
feeling any of the virtues which the 
companies claim with straight forward 
advertising would result from the use 
of their gasoline. But the same motorist 
is perfectly willing to believe on a non- 
rational basis that the companies and 
their products are different, and there- 
fore he can form brand attachments and 
dislikes. In this process the visual sym- 
bols associated with the stations play 
the greatest role. 

“A number of the symbols used by 
Midwestern gasoline companies have the 
ability to convey meaning purely and 
simply by shape and color. Definitely 
there is a preference for oval shaped 
symbols and a repulsion for triangular 
shaped symbols. One company using a 
red, white and blue color scheme was 
endowed in the motorist’s mind with 
desirable associations of patriotism, de- 
pendability, moral integrity, etc. An- 
other’ black and orange color scheme 
had minimum contrast for identification, 
and particularly did this color scheme 
shed undesirable meanings around the 
stations. 

“As opposed to inherent meaning, by 
far the most associations have to be built 
into the symbols by some systematic 
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process of association of meaning with 
the symbols. In altogether too many 
cases this process of associating meaning 
with the symbol was never undertaken 
or failed some place along the line. In 
consequence, a tremendous number of 
symbols have lost their original intent 
so that now they have no function ex- 
cept to attract attention. The original 
associations of the Shell insignia, Mid- 
Continent-Sunray’s “DX”, Phillips “66”, 
and the Sinclair “HC” fall in this cate- 
gory. Lacking any associational intent, 
too many symbols have no notable con- 
scious or unconscious meanings. In addi- 
tion to the function of these insignia 
as identification trade-marks, it is ex- 
tremely important that the symbel- 
maker endow them with desirable asso- 
ciations which of course are relevant to 
the product area. 

“This motivation research project 
clearly demonstrated the significance of 
these visual symbols as purveyors of posi- 
tive or negative meaning beyond any 
argument. It demonstrates that in them- 
selves these symbols contribute enor- 


mously to the saleability of products.” 
Pierre Martineau 


creating the visual symbol... 


“There is a current tendency among 
advertisers to be increasingly aware of 
the public’s interest in the visual aspects 
of their products and aware too, of the 
visual attitudes of their companies as 
reflected in their advertising. This im- 
poses a new stern discipline to adver- 
tising agencies especially as indicated by 
the recent divergence of agencies. 


the idea comes first... 


“Since advertising in itself is a form 
of motivative symbolism, we should 
probe the function of the visual symbol. 
To understand the imagery of the total 
symbol and its function in advertising, 
it is imperative to understand that the 
idea to be communicated comes first, 
and only as it gathers related images 
and symbols from the creative forces, 
does it assume the overall pattern. The 
design of the symbol being the total 
effect the entire unit makes before it 
can be distinguished for its component 
parts. Creating symbols for advertising 
after all, is a matter of saying something 
with which the creator is intensely occu- 
pied by, executing certain relationships 
to arr‘ve at a solution. The success of 
the symbol therefore rests on the in- 
genuity and proficiency of the creator, 
in this fusion of idea with form. 


communication can be negative ... 


“The fact that communication is estab- 
lished does not insure automatically that 


the purpose for which the communica- 
tion is made, will be realized. Communi- 
cation can be negative. We are encoun- 
tered daily by inferior reproductions of 
advertising, and the eye and mind be- 
comes conditioned to this kind of sym- 
bolism and becomes ineffectual. 

“The manifestation of instinct and 
faculty, through the application of selec- 
tion, arrangement and organization ap- 
plied to aesthetics and emotion, can 
make the total idea take form and incite 
response sequences, that will convince 
the reader to act favorably to the 
message. 


effect of marginal differences... 


“Today with a rapidly diminishing 
‘product difference’ the visual symbol 
can become the persuasive ingredient 
that will make the sale. The danger 
can lie in the complexities of ingredients 
that generally go into one ad. Human 
capacities to absorb more than one idea 
or sale point is unusual. Simplified 
directness is necessary and repetition of 
the idea or ad is vital. 

“To insure maximum benefits of 
building enduring benefits, building 
the evergrowing data of family behavior 
through research, many positive sales 
points can result from this research, but 
we are inclined to crowd all these sales 
points into one ad, which if improperly 
used can confuse or repel the reader 
from absorbing the idea. Since customers 
for products generally are developed not 
momentarily, rather they are cultivated 
over a long term, it seems only proper 
to plan for the cumulative sale by build- 
ing product superiority over a planned 
period of time. 

“This kind of advertising can inevi- 
tably gain the stamp of clarity and 
honesty through positive values and 
there are many benefits to be gained 
by a favorable product image, through 
design. Design that also expresses the 
personality and character of the com- 
pany. 

“The best designed advertising symbol 
is only as reliable as the product it 
advertises. The consumers belief and 
knowledge is a matter of degree. There 
may be a low degree of knowledge but 
a superior product, but a high degree 
of believeability can be created by effec- 
tive use of the symbol. However once 
over this hurdle, the product must main- 
tain this superiority to sustain the be- 
lieveability in the consumers mind, to 
invite a repetitive sale. 


--. but good design helps 


“Habitual choice of sterile solutions of 
the advertising symbol, do not represent 
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any great standard, nor impression on 
the public, but rather remain anony- 
mous. There is no question that many 
advertisers seem to get along without 
the benefit of good design. It doesn’t 
prove that good design is unnecessary, 
any more than because of television, 
there is no need for good movies. The 
well designed advertising symbol can 
play an important role in expressing an 
idea, not by merely being added on, 
but rather an inherent quality which 
can result only from the laborious 
process through trial and error. 

“In the area of abstract versus realism, 
as it is too lengthy to discuss, I would 
much prefer to say that it is necessary 
to cultivate both extremes, exploiting 
the good of both methods, and accord- 
ing to the structure of the problem, 
realizing that rigid devotion to one 
single dogmatic opinion may only lead 
to sterility if used extensively and 
ineffectually. 

“To meet the manifold requirements 
of our times, there must emerge new 
creative personalities, who will create, 
rather than just relay information when 
calling for public attention in printed 
media, and since we have been increas- 
ingly guilty of pleasing the client, rather 
than genuinely counseling him, our role 
as art directors and designers can be 
truly fulfilled only if we are permitted 
to dramatize the message with com- 
pelling pictures and layouts that will 
reach out and sell the masses.” 


Suren Ermoyan, 
Senior Vice President & 
Visual Director, Lennen & Newell 


persuasion through visual symbols... 


“Someone else dreamed up the title of 
this talk. It is a splendid example of 
the insidious semantics of our day which 
endeavor to relieve you of the arduous 
duty of weighing the facts and making 
up your own mind. It seems to assume 
that every right thinking person knows 
visual symbols are persuasive. 

“If you take this for granted, then 
my job becomes one of showing you 
examples which prove what you have 
already accepted as fact. While this 
would relieve all of us of the painful 
necessity of thinking, it ain’t necessarily 
so. 
“Accordingly, I trust I will not be 
accused of high treason to the art direc- 
tors’ revolution, if I spend a few mo- 
ments with words before turning to 
pictures. 

“Persuasive, according to Webster's 
Collegiate Dictionary, is ‘that which per- 
suades.’ The same opus defines persuade 
as “To induce one to believe or do 
something; to argue into an opinion or 
procedure.’ 
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“Now that we have a dim idea of what 
we are talking about, let’s examine a few 
visual symbols and see whether or not 
they are persuasive, and if they are per- 
suasive, why they are. 

“The first three symbols I’m going to 
show you have nothing to do with adver- 
tising. 


words essential... 


“The first is a picture of a Chinese 
baby crying amid the ruins of bombed 
Shanghai when the Japanese Warloads 
were testing their muscles against China 
before tackling Pearl Harbor. No philip- 
pic could have done as much to per- 
suade anyone who was willing to look 
that the Japanese were ready to smash 
anyone and anything who stood in the 
path of their national ambition as this 
simple picture did. 

“Yet, powerful as th's picture was, it 
needed the help of words to be persua- 
sive. Words had to explain that aerial 
bombing was the cause of the baby’s 
plight, that the baby was Chinese, that 
the bombers were Japanese. Otherwise, 
the scene could have been caused by a 
tornado or the explosion of a gas main. 
Only when you knew that men in a 
Japanese warplane had dropped explo- 
sives upon a city could the persuasive- 
ness of the symbol be brought into focus 
to arouse your concern, and direct your 
anger at someone. 

“This is the second symbol . . . the 
famous weeping Frenchman watching 
the Germans move into Marseilles in 
World War II. On his face was written 
the grief and the hopelessness of a de- 
feated nation and of a once free man 
looking upon the death of freedom. But 
once again, potent as this picture was 
in itself, it needed the help of words 
to make it a symbol. You had to be told 
that this was the face of a Frenchman 
watching his conquerors move into his 
city. Without the words this could have 
been the face of a husband at his wife’s 
funeral, the face of a father looking 
upon his child struck down by an auto 
in the street. Only with the help of 
words did the symbol come to life and 
say to free men everywhere, “This is 
what happens to people who wait for 
George to do it, freedom is a hard thing 
to come by, an easy thing to lose, and 
there is nothing worse than to be a 
living spectator at the funeral of your 
freedom.’ 

“With the words to help you, you felt 
the urge to stir yourself to check the 
Nazi menace. You were persuaded that 
freedom was worth fighting for, perhaps. 

“Now let me show you another sym- 
bol that has nothing to do with adver- 
tising. 
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“(Atom bomb mushroom shown) I 
don’t have to tell you what this is. It is 
the cloud that hangs over our troubled 
world. You know because it has been 
identified in words for you until the 
picture itself says atomic explosion with- 
out any words to help. There is prob- 
ably no more readily identifiable symbol 
in the world today. Because, you know 
it is an atom bomb exploding, it may 
persuade you to do many things—join 
the World Federalists, get drunk, be- 
come a juvenile delinquent, write your 
congressman urging him to press for a 
Summit Meeting with Russia, write the 
president urging him to have a few atom 
bombs drop on Russia, commit suicide, 
or join the church. 


words persuade... 


“But would you be persuaded to do any 
of these things if you didn’t know that 
this awe-inspiring symbol of destructive- 
ness was a man-made explosion? Sup- 
pose you just saw the picture and didn’t 
know what it was? It could be a volcanic 
eruption, a super tornado, or a giant 
waterspout. Only the fact that words 
have told you that this cataclysm is 
man-made persuades you that something 
can be done about it, or, better yet, 
persuades you to do something about it. 


visual symbol identifier, attracts 


“The point I am irying to make is that 
a visual symbol tends to have meaning 
only when a background of knowledge 
and emotion commonly expressed in 
words give it meaning. The fundamental 
function of a visual symbol is not to per- 
suade but to identify, to focus, and, in 
many instances, to burn home a message. 
Ordinarily, a symbol does this best when 
it has words to help it along. 

“With this background, let’s examine 
the use of the symbol in advertising. 

“As you know, pictures came before 
words. The first forms of writing were 
a form of shorthand art. Cave drawings 
told the story of early man long before 
the first written histories. 

“In advertising, too, the symbol came 
before the word. This was quite for- 
tunate since few of the earliest customers 
could read. Then the printing press in- 
troduced man to the wonder of reading. 
An English hotel man discovered that 
when he put the word ‘Inn’ under the 
picture of the golden rooster fewer peo- 
ple came in to buy eggs and more came 
in to inquire the price of lodging for a 
night. 

“Since that time words and pictures 
have continued in contentious but pro- 
ductive alliance. 

(continued on next page) 
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(continued) 

“But, enough of this shallow show of 
erudition. Now we are going to look at a 
few symbols used in current advertising, 
indulge in a little audience participa- 
tion, and make a point or two about 
persuasiveness or the lack thereof. 


too old to be good... 


“(Old Dutch Cleanser girl shown) What 
is this a symbol of? Right, Old Dutch 
Cleanser. The slogan that used to ac- 
company this symbol was ‘Chases Dirt.’ 
Research indicates that this is one of 
the most familiar symbols in advertising. 
The sales of the product indicate that 
its persuasiveness leaves something to be 
desired. In my opinion, the history of 
Old Dutch is that of a product that 
depended too much upon its symbol. 
New products came along that claimed 
to do a better job of cleaning sinks and 
bathtubs. Old Dutch was slow to coun- 
ter. The symbol was old-fashioned and 
the lack of news of product improve- 
ments very likely tended to make people 
think that the product was old-fashioned. 
Sort of a case of persuasiveness in re- 
verse. Or, perhaps you might call it 
evidence of the fact that a brand cannot 
live by image alone, you have to keep 
telling people what it will do for them 
in order to keep them persuaded, and 
you need a product that does at least 
as much for them as the competition 
does. The irony of this situation is that 
Old Dutch, with the best known name 
and symbol of any cleanser is probably 
also at least the equal, if not the supe- 
rior, of the ‘new and improved’ products 
which have captured the bulk of its 
market. The old-fashionedness of its 
symbol has rubbed off on the product. 


exploitation tapers off... 


“ (‘Four Roses’ in cake of ice) Recog- 
nize it? Right, Four Roses Whiskey. 
Here by the judicious and ingenious 
addition of a cake of ice to the four 
roses which are the actual product sym- 
bol, the advertiser has actually come up 
with a symbol that looks refreshing. Of 
late, it seems to me, Four Roses’ adver- 
tising has sorely suffered from a lack 
of the imagination and good taste which 
made its early advertising memorable. 
No user of symbols has done more to 
tell a story with pictures alone than 
Four Roses did just before World War 
Il and during the early years of the 
conflict. 


words reinforce... 


“(Green Giant) Name it and tell me 
what it ,advertises. Green Giant Peas. 
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This happy combination of a pixie and 
Paul Bunyan does a wonderful job of 
visually telling you the name of the 
product. When it comes to persuasive- 
ness, I think we have to admit that the 
countless words written about the big 
tender peas picked at the perfect instant 
of fleeting flavor have added a lot to 
the forceful name registration supplied 
by the symbol. 

“ (Elsie, the Borden Cow) Elsie, the 
Borden Cow, the eternal middle class ma- 
tron, oozing mild puns, small talk, and 
commercial blandishments. Some years 
ago, Borden introduced a new product, a 
product that offered real benefits and 
had real news. They advertised it vigor- 
ously and followed up by asking people 
who had purchased it why they had 
done so. Twelve per cent said, ‘because 
I like the cow family.’ And an additional 
12% said, ‘because if it’s Borden’s, it’s 
got to be good,’ which some of you may 
recognize as the gospel according to 
Elsie. How persuasive can you get? 

“But before you decide that this is 
proof positive of the persuasiveness of 
visual symbols, let me raise an admon- 
ishing finger and urge you to consider 
all of the facts. The reason Elsie means 
something as a symbol comes from thou- 
sands of words of publicity written since 
she stepped out of the pages of the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and into her decorated boudoir 
at the New York World’s Fair. Thou- 
sands of words of copy have defined 
Elsie’s character, created her as a person, 
built up her relationship with her hus- 
band, Elmer and her children to make 
her emerge as a typical American mom 
dedicated to the awful importance of 
the trivial and saved only by a gentle 
sense of humor. Elsie’s picture has 
changed considerably since she made her 
debut about 20 years ago. She is prettier. 
Her udder, in deference to the morality 
of complaining customers in Arkansas 
and elsewhere, has been deftly concealed 
under aprons and housecoats, but her 
character has remained consistent. If 
Elsie is a persuasive visual symbol, it is 
because reams of words have made her 
picture stand for something. Without 
them, she would simply be a cow in an 
apron which might be memorable but 
scarcely persuasive. Unless, of course, it 
persuaded some dairyman that his herd 
would look nicer in Mother Hubbards. 

“Now, let’s go from the slightly too 
animated to the inanimate: 


words persuade... 


“(Rock of Gibraltar) What company 
does this advertise?, Did you say Pru- 
dential Insurance Company? Right. 


And the Rock is the Rock of Gibraltar. 


But would you know that if, along with 
showing you the rock, Prudential had 
not dinned over and over again ‘Pru- 
dential has the strength of Gibraltar.’ 
I doubt it. Here is an example of a 
picture inspired by an old cliche. As 
the more historically minded of you 
know, the Rock of Gibraltar was once 
assumed to be an impregnable fortress. 
Consequently, ‘the strength of Gibraltar’ 
became synonymous with the strongest 
possible, and was used so often by those 
who substitute bromides for thinking 
conversation that it became part of the 
language. Despite this, few people out- 
side sailors who voyaged through the 
strait and the unfortunate British sol- 
diers stationed on the rock would ever 
have known what it actually looked like 
if it hadn’t been for Prudential. If this 
symbol is persuasive, and I think it is, 
the cliche rather than the visual repre- 
sentation made it so. 

“But some symbols do not need years 
in which to grow. Let’s look at one of 
the more famous symbols of our day: 


eye-patch copy... 


“(Man in the Hathaway shirt) Who is 
the one-eyed gentleman? Correct. The 
Man in the Hathaway Shirt. What is he 
a symbol of? What does he say to you? 
I'll tell you what he says to me. He says 
that Hathaway is a shirt for the gentle- 
man who is a bit of a snob but who 
knows quality when he tucks its shirtail 
in. The reason he says this and quite 
a bit more to me is a blunt combination 
of words that used to appear in the 
early ads before the blind baron became 
so much a symbol that it was felt un- 
necessary to identify him as “The Man 
in the Hathaway Shirt’. Roughly, they 
said: ‘Men are beginning to realize that 
it doesn’t make sense to spend a lot of 
money for a well-fitting, tailor-made suit 
and then ruin the whole effect with a 
cheap, ready-made shirt.’ The gentle- 
man caught my eye and made me re- 
member Hathaway. The thought I have 
just quoted made me want to own a 
Hathaway Shirt. As a matter of fact, 
after reading the first ad I was halfway 
to my haberdashers before I realized 
that a Hathaway Shirt would look 
hideously out of place with my cheap, 
ready-made suit. 

“And now, one more symbol. This 
one is four years old: 

“(The Marlboro Man) Who is this 
fellow and what is he selling? Right, 
Marlboro Cigarettes. He was born cat 
of necessity with an obstetrical assist 
from Jack London. Marlboro was being 
introduced as a filter cigarette for the 
mass market. It had formerly been a 
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high-priced turkish blend with an ivory 
tip purchased largely by women and 
people in Boston. In addition, a Roper 
product profile of cigarettes indicated 
that people tended to think of filter 
cigarettes as slightly feminine. But men 
smoke far more cigarettes than women. 
Ergo, common sense said, let’s make this 
a filter cigarette for men. First step was 
to picture a man’s man close up, not 
grinning like a toothpaste ad but look- 
ing the way a man might look if he were 
smoking a cigarette that he found satis- 
fying. So far, so good, but how do you 
make people remember your man. Enter 
Jack London who once wrote: ‘If you 
see a man with a tatoo, follow him, he 
has a fascinating past.’ So we added the 
tatoo to try to project the picture of the 
men who smoked Marlboros as success- 
ful men with interesting pasts, men who 
might have been tatooed while in the 
service, men who might now be high 
up in steel but who once got drunk in 
Casablanca, or roistered in oil boom 
towns. Here, I think the picture with 
the name of the product does a pretty 
fair job of persuasiveness. But I think 
we add a lot to the persuasiveness with 
the simple words that say what we're 
selling and what the customer gets out 
of it. 


for persuasion, pictures need words... 


“To sum up, I think the fundamental 
function of the visual symbol is not to 
persuade but to get your attention. Per- 
haps this in itself is a form of persuasion. 
As the late George Washington Hill 
used to say: “You can’t expect anyone 
to ask for your product unless they know 
the name of it.’ 

“Since, by dictionary definition, per- 
suasiveness involves inducing one to be- 
lieve or do something, it seems to me 
obvious that the most persuasive symbols 
are those which combine a memorable 
picture with a memorable thought or 
urge to action. 


Draper Daniels, 
Leo Burnett Co., Inc. 


measuring symbols and colors... 


Testing the communication effectiveness 
of symbols and measuring color prefer- 
ences has long been a specialty of Louis 
Cheskin, Director of the Color Research 
Institute. His report to the conference 
on how symbolic values of images and 
colors are measured follows. 


“Each hue, tint, shade or tone has 
a specific optical and psychological 
effect. However, a color occupies area or 
space and is generally part of an image. 
The impression the total image makes 
depends greatly on the color because 
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the color is a vital component of the 
total image. 

“The total image may be simple or 
complex. It may be a basic geometric 
shape, an illustration of an animate or 
inanimate object or it may consist of a 
combination of elements that are built 
into oné image impression. 


the company image... 


“A company image comprises a trade- 
mark, a color or several colors, the archi- 
tecture of the building in which the 
company is housed, the character of the 
advertising, the kind of press comments 
about the company and the manner in 
which the company performs its services 
or delivers its goods. 

“All the elements that characterize 
the company and everything that is re- 
lated to the company constitute the total 
company image. 

“However, the pivotal point of a com- 
pany image is a basic brand-identifying 
image or trademark which performs as 
a symbol. 

“A symbol may be simple or complex. 
It may be a crest, a shield, a geometric 
shape, the color (of the product or the 
label), a design or a realistic image. Each 
type of symbol has favorable or un- 
favorable connotations to the uncon- 
scious mind. 

“We are all greatly influenced by sym- 
bols. We are usually motivated by the 
image of an idea rather than by the 
idea itself. Book jackets motivate us to 
buy some books and labels motivate us 
to buy certain brands of food, soap, etc. 
We make choices on the basis of the 
visual effect. We are affected by the ex- 
terior appearance and are guided by the 
symbol. 


sensation transference... 


“Sensation transference is a common 
occurrence in the super market. Accept- 
ance or rejection of a product or brand 
is often brought about by the package. 
If the label suggests high quality, con- 
sumers find that the product is of high 
quality. If the label (design or color) 
symbolizes low quality, consumers trans- 
fer the low quality effect of the label to 
the product itself. 

“Consciously we assign no importance 
to symbols, but unconsciously we are 
deeply affected by them. The psycho- 
logical powers of basic images and colors 
are difficult for most people to compre- 
hend fully, because these powers operate 
in the realm of the unconscious. We can- 
not make an objective evaluation of an 
image or a color because we are not 
conscious of its effect on us. 


image won't. stand alone... 


“Although we are influenced by the 
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image of quality not by the actual quai- 
ity of the product, a quality image by 
itself is not enough for successful mar- 
keting. Our tests have shown that a 
quality image must be backed up by a 
quality product. A quality image can be 
built and maintained only by a quality 
product. 

“The quality image plays the primary 
role in the first sale. For repeat sales, 
actual product quality is as important 
as the image of quality. 

“Recently the public has become 
aware of false symbols. Consumers have 
in the last six months been making 
choices that are to a considerable degree 
more rational than they were last year 
or a few years back. 

“Our present sober attitudes can be 
traced to the psychological shock we 
received from the Sputniks and there is 
evidence that the effect of the first shock 
has been aggravated by our awareness 
of hydrogen bombs and intercontinental 
rockets. 

“Our clients at Color Research Insti- 
tute are no longer testing only images 
and packages for new products. We are 
now asked to determine the quality of 
a new product before proceeding with 
the package and marketing theme. 

“However, an effective package and 
an appealing brand-identifying image 
must symbolize the quality, because all 
humans judge a book by its cover, coffee 
by the can or jar it is in and a man by 
the clothes he wears, and, although some 
believe otherwise, we have evidence that 
women are much more attractive with 
clothes than without. However, the 
clothes must be right in design and in 
color for the particular woman and the 
package design must be right for the 
specific product. This means that pack- 
age designers and stylists will always be 
with us. 


creativity + practicality 


“Package designers and stylists are 
generally artists who combine creativity 
with practical elements. They correlate 
the aesthetic with the functional. They 
are subjective in expression and in char- 
acter yet they strive to communicate. 
Originality is the designer’s greatest 
asset, yet he seeks to reach an audience 
that has been conditioned to old forms. 

“Because people feel secure only with 
the old and the familiar, they resist the 
original and the new. And although 
people resist the completely new idea 
or form, they are also bored or un- 
stimulated by anything that is old and 
familiar. 

“The conflicting attitude toward the 
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(continued) 

old or familiar and the original or new 
make product and package designing a 
complex psychological problem. Almost 
every original design consists of diverse 
and often psychologically clashing ele- 
ments. Few things are either black or 
white. There are numerous tones, tints 
and shades, each with its kind and de- 
gree of effect. There are many degrees 
of newness. 


something new + something old 


“Research has shown and experience has 
confirmed that in design, as in most 
matters, something new about the old 
has the greatest acceptance because the 
new aspect is stimulating and interest- 
ing, the old element makes one feel 
secure and confident. 

“How much of the old and how much 
new should an object have in order to 
have maximum acceptance? This is a 
question that can be answered by re- 
search, the kind of research that probes 
unconscious motives. 

“Traditionally, businesses had been 
conducted on the premise that consum- 
ers are primarily motivated by reason 
and by practical considerations. Market- 
ing people appealed to consumers in 
logical terms and presented their prod- 
ucts in a rational light. 

“However, in the last dozen years 
much has happened in the business 
world. Motivation research is now widely 
discussed, used by some, misused by 
others. Unconscious level testing is now 
accepted by many of the big corpora- 
tions and by some small ones. 


measuring attitudes... 


“The importance of unconscious moti- 
vating forces and the effectiveness of 
symbolic communication are at last 
recognized in business circles. 

“Perhaps I should mention that Proc- 
ter & Gamble and Standard Oil of 
Indiana were among the first large com- 
panies to recognize the advantages of 
ocular measurements and of unconscious 
level tests. They made use of tests that 
revealed display effectiveness and actual 
attitudes of consumers about twelve 
years ago. 

“Over twelve years of marketing ex- 
perience has confirmed the reliability 
of tests conducted on an unconscious 
level. The methods and procedures for 
measuring display effectiveness and for 
determining consumers’ actual attitudes 
toward a product before it is put on the 
market are now well established. 

“We do not have one test that gives 


us all the answers. But we have a num- 
ber of tests that together give us the 
answer to a marketing problem. In our 
shop we have for more than a dozen 
years been using successfully unconscious 
level testing procedures for determining 
the effectiveness of marketing themes, 
ads, trademarks, packages and colors. 
“The technical problems for testing 
consumers’ attitudes have largely been 
solved. Progressive management is giving 
recognition to motivation research and 
sees the value of tests that reveal con- 
sumers’ real and hidden attitudes. 
“However, recently elements have ap- 
peared that alienate management from 
design and from research. We now have 
a situation in which exponents of tra- 
ditional research (polling and direct 
interviewing) are attacking motivation 
research and unconscious level testing. 


researchers fight researchers... 


“In research, as in other realms, the tra- 
ditionalists combat everything and any- 
thing that is new. Change is resisted in 
all fields. The pollsters and direct inter- 
viewers make use of every public rela- 
tions medium for vilifying motivation 
research and the techniques of uncon- 
scious level testing. 

“There are also the researchers .with 
pet testing techniques. One promotes 
the idea that a visibility test is the way 
of determining the marketing effective- 
ness of a package. Another proclaims 
that an eye-movement camera he oper- 
ates reveals the marketing effectiveness 
of a package. A third uses a psychogal- 
vanometer for testing the marketing 
effectiveness of packages. 


designers fight research ... 


“Designers also have diverse attitudes 
toward research. One insists that the 
designer should do the marketing re- 
search of his own design. In fact, I know 
of two, one on the East Coast and the 
other on the West Coast, who claim that 
they are pioneering in package research 
techniques. The attack on modern, ob- 
jective research comes from both ends 
of the country. There is at least one 
noted designer who declared that he has 
no use for research at ail. 

“The designers who say that package 
research should be done by them, or 
controlled by them, are serious in their 


declarations that they are pioneering - 


package design effectiveness testing. Can 
you imagine a contemporary physicist 
disregarding Newton and declaring that 
he is pioneering research in gravitation? 

“These designers are not only disre- 
garding the work that has been done 
in the research field, but they also seem 
to be oblivious of the inherent possi- 


bility of bias in a situation in which a 
person evaluates his own creation. 

“The claims and counterelaims do 
great harm both to research and to crea- 
tive design. 


damaging publicity ... 


“The following is an example of the 
kind of publicity that is most damaging 
to the package design profession and to 
the research field. 

“Here is what a man who conducts 
research said: 

“Eye-movement testing has been 
sold to the American businessman as 
a cheap and easy way of measuring 
effectiveness of a package. It certainly 
is cheap, but it is equally meaning- 
less. It tells absolutely nothing . . . 
about the marketing effectiveness of 
the package. 

“In testing a package we are not 
really interested in the movements 
of the eye muscles. We are concerned 
with the ability of the package to 
communicate, the speed of communi- 
cation, and the order in which its 
elements are communicated, as com- 
pared with its competition. Eye-move- 
ment testing tells us none of these 
things.” 

“If this man is quoted correctly, and 
I have no reason to doubt that, he is 
guilty of gross misrepresentation. 


eye-movement testing... 


“Eye-movement testing does net tell 
everything about the effectiveness of a 
package, but it is not meaningless. It is 
not true that “it tells absolutely noth- 
ing.” It shows how the shopper looks, 
what he sees and what he does not see. 
This is something important because the 
package has to compete for attention 
with hundreds of other packages. The 
eye-movement test has nothing to do 
with the eye muscles. And a package 
cannot communicate if it is not seen. 

“An eye-movement test by itself tells 
something important about its display 
value. In conjunction with the visibility 
and readability tests, we get still more 
information about the display effective- 
ness of the package. 

“After it is known that the package 
has display effectiveness, when compared 
with competition, consumer attitudes, 
specific favorable and/or unfavorable 
associations and actual preferences have 
to be determined. Consumer attitudes 
and preferences are revealed in tests that 
are conducted on an unconscious level, 
in tests in which defense mechanisms, 
ego-involvements and prestige identifica- 
tion factors are not present. Various con- 
trols have to be used to assure reliable, 

(continued on page 72) 
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For the past four years designer Pinzke has been putting visual 
vitality into 8500 pages of the new children’s encyclopedia. 
Formerly assistant director of the Design Laboratory of Container 
Corporation of America, he is also on the faculty of the Institute 
of Design, Chicago, winner of numerous design awards, 
vice-president of the International Design Conference in Aspen, 

: member of the Art Directors Club of Chicago, president of the 

F | ' STA, and member of the Cliff Dwellers and the Artists Guild. 





Herbert Pinzke 


It has been said by many artists and vative counterparts. 


art directors that most encyclopedias and Such a work is “Our Wonderful 

GRAPHIC reference books have all the artistic ap- World,” an 18-volume encyclopedic an- 
peal of a telephone directory. thology published by Spencer Press, 

CLARITY With few exceptions, they believe, Chicago, and distributed by Sears, Roe- 
these books are lifeless literary works— buck and Co. It represents a radical 

AND presenting a wealth of factual matter in departure from all that has preceded it, 

the drabbest possible manner; totally largely because of the originality re- 

VITALITY lacking in imaginative page design and flected in layout, art and production. 


even misusing the limited art work they For one thing it is arranged themati- 
choose to include. From an artist’s stand- cally rather than alphabetically — which 
point they are typographic junk yards. sets it apart from most other reference 

It is heartening, therefore, when some- sets. It makes maximum use of color, 
thing refreshingly new comes along to of illustrations and of modern page 
take its place alongside its ultra-conser- design; the entire text is printed in two 
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and editor Herbert S. Zim 


an encyclopedia can be 


exciting, as 


designer Herbert Pinzke 
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prove with “Our Wonderful World’... 
(H) 

colors with a total of 480 four-color and motivation are faced by the designer Pinzke said: “In testing the relative 4 
pages sprinkled throughout the set. in every phase of visual design,” said legibility of package designs at Con- sents ; 
Designed to appeal to children of Pinzke. “Stories about things and ideas  tainer, we found that legibility of letters caps a 
school age, “Our Wonderful World” re- must be told with utmost clarity if they and words on the same plane of vision There 
tains typographic continuity while pro- are to get across to anyone in today’s was much greater than in cases where avoide 
viding a visually fresh and changing accelerating confusion. the letters and words in the same | 
pattern throughout. It avoids the cus- “It is the designer’s job then to project thought were distorted in size. There- nicate: 
tomary encyclopedic pitfalls through the these messages with clarity as well as fore, we decided that caps of the same and cl 
use of sound judgment and effective uniqueness. This is true whether it’s font size as the lower case would be used ing. (( 
graphic expressions which grasp the packages or books. The knowledge and throughout for maximum efficiency.” 3.9 
spirit of the copy, keep the young read- experience gained from consumer re- There is one instance in which the stract 
er’s interest alive and satisfy his craving search, package design, teaching and large initial letter was used, Pinzke messaf 
for knowledge in areas so completely making presentations to clients proved points out. That was in “The Story of backg1 
new to him. invaluable in the designing and art Beowulf” and there it seemed appro- 4. FP 
The man principally responsible for directing of ‘Our Wonderful World.’ ” priate to forego legibility for atmos- with | 
this revolutionary approach was the art For greater readability and eye-appeal, phere. (A) comm 
director, Herbert Pinzke. He spent the entire text is set in two-column What Pinzke refers to as the “unique 5. F 
nearly four years on the project. Work- widths of 2% inches (except for the _ sil-o-ett shape” also played an important can b 
ing closely with Editor-in-Chief Herbert index). In making up each page, un- part in his design decisions. specti' 
S. Zim, Pinzke supervised the layout of usually wide margins were used—7% inch “The utilization of the ‘unique sil-o- saurus 
each of nearly 8,500 pages and the selec- at the top, 11% on each side, and 1 inch _ ett shape’ rather than anonymous geo- tiny h 
tion and handling of more than 21,000 at the bottom. Body type is 10-point metric shapes is another fundamental the er 
illustrations, photographs, drawings, dia- Caledonia, leaded two points for easier borrowed from the packaging ficld,” 6. F 

grams, photo diagrams, reproductions of reading. Pinzke said. “In packaging, the small and 
fine art, pullout pages, maps and charts. Imaginative design techniques are in space available to tell a story and to | throu; 
These illustrations represent more than evidence throughout. Illustrations are motivate a customer necessitates the most a darl 
25 per cent of the editorial content. used in outside margins, folios are placed _¢fficient communication. The successful of wai 
Pinzke, drawing heavily from his ex- adjoining the text, serifs and san serifs package is the unique one and the one the lai 
perience as a package designer at Con- are used expertly with pleasing effect, that tells the story of the package con- | groun 
tainer Corp., placed major emphasis on and the page designs are varied to fit tents. This idea also relates to book | factor 
page design. the mood of the subject matter. design in several ways.” the lig 
“Basic problems of communication In explaining the choice of type fonts, Pinzke cited these examples: Int 
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1. The use of all capital letters pre- 
sents a more anonymous shape than do 
caps and lower case or lower case (B). 
Therefore, the use of all caps was 
avoided except in a few special cases. 

2. Tone-separated retouching commu- 
nicates picture content more quickly 
and clearly than line-separated retouch- 
ing. (C). 

3. Illustrations without irrelevant ab- 
stract tone backgrounds communicate a 
message more clearly than those with 
backgrounds. (D). 

4. Pure line drawings can be used 
with discretion where quick and easy 
communication is not imperative. (E). 

5. Relative size of the same object 
can be used effectively to impart per- 
spective. The huge head of the Bronto- 
saurus (F) in the foreground with the 
tiny head in the background dramatizes 
the enormous size of the mammal. 

6. Proper use of color makes maps 
and charts more “readable.” Maps 
throughout the set show land bodies in 
a dark color against a light background 
of water (G). In a sample printing (H), 
the land bodies were light on dark back- 
ground. The result was highly unsatis- 
factory because it is the dark shape, not 
the light, that was “read.” 

In the section on maps, the editors of 
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“Our Wonderful World” employed an- 
other technique seldom found in refer- 
ence sets—the use of a gate-fold pullout 
(1). “This enabled us to use larger maps 
than we could have in any other way,” 
said Pinzke. 

Mindful of the fact that pullouts can 
easily be torn and often crack in the 
folds, Pinzke and his associates sought 
out a material that was more durable 
than ordinary paper stock, yet one that 
would have the capacity for outstanding 
color reproduction. They found such a 
printing material in Kimberly-Clark’s 
Texoprint, a plastic coated and impreg- 
nated paper that is tear resistant and will 
not flake or crack despite repeated fold- 
ing and unfolding. 

Again, in the section on ships, to dra- 
matize the enormity of the S.S. United 
States, the editors decided to use a 
second gate-fold pullout. 

“This technique — and we believe it 
most effective—could not have been pos- 
sible without a printing material like 
Texoprint,” said Pinzke. “An ordinary 
paper would tear, especially in the 
hands of children, and the result would 
be to cheapen the book.” 

In explaining his design approach, 
Pinzke said he used a dynamic asyme- 
trical design ‘as opposed to the stati¢ 
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design wherever possible. 

To illustrate, Pinzke points to the 
spread in Section I, Volume I on the 
Earth (J). Explains Pinzke: “You will 
note that the cross section of the earth 
is hanging on the side. In the original 
layouts it had been placed along the 
bottom of the page. 

“Two factors dictated against using it 
in this manner. One, the earth is not 
‘down’ and all things are not ‘up’ in 
relation to it. Therefore, why not design 
a page in which things are ‘out from 
the center’? Secondly, the earth is not 
resting on something (in this case the 
bottom of the page). Therefore, let's 
float it in space visually. By placing it 
along the side we believe the effect of 
floating is increased.” 

Pinzke also used somewhat of a car- 
toon touch, as on the illustrations used 
to show a cross section of the human 
body. 

At the peak of activity, Pinzke had a 
staff of 25, a full contingent of artists, 
photographers, paste-up and key-lining 
personnel, and his own photostat de- 
partment. He also had 20 free-lance 
artists working for him at various times 
during the project. During peak periods, 
his department had 150 to 200 pieces of 
art being processed each week. * 

























to break with cliches ... 


to design freedom, 





TV jurors Herb Futran, Alice Westbrook, Steve Elliott, Franklin McMahon. 





Print jurors Jim Hastings, Sam Fink, (Lee King, who selected the jury), 
Ernie Allen, and (seated) Draper Daniels. 





Walter Paul Paepcke’s devotion to the high- 
est standards in the graphic arts was recog- 
nized at the ADCC’s awards dinner. Mr. 
Paepcke was awarded Honorary Life Mem- 
bership. In the 30’s Frank Lloyd Wright 
was so honored as was Daniel Catton Rich 
in the 40's. Chairman and chief executive 
officer of the Container Corporation of 
America, Mr. Paepcke is president of The 
Aspen Company and chairman of the board 
of the Aspen Institute of Humanistic Studies, 
Aspen, Colorado, a trustee of the Art Insti- Show chairman Len Rubenstein, seated, and Ken Boeh- 
tute of Chicago, the University of Chicago nert (editor of the ADCC’s new “Annual of Midwestern 
and the Chicago Orchestral Association. Art”, designer Carl Regehr, and co-chairman Ed Jirasek. 
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Chicago’s 26th is sensitive 


loves ulustration 


but votes for photography 


Effective ideas do not seem to be limited 
by geography. Many top medal winners 
selected for The Art Directors Club of 
Chicago 26th Annual Exhibition of Mid- 
western Advertising Art were produced 
by AD’s working in cities as widely scat- 
tered as Detroit, St. Louis, Pittsburgh 
and Omaha. Many of the merit awards 
given by the Jurors showed an even 
wider geographical spread. 

The distinguished jury selected by 
Lee King, creative director of Edward 
H. Weiss Co., patiently and diligently 
reviewed the thousands of entries until 
only 300 items remained. To these con- 
scientious men who spent nearly twelve 
hours in judging (and then sat down 
for a ‘bull session’ on advertising!), our 
thanks. 


print jury: 


Ernie Allen, art director, Tatham-Laird, 
Inc. 

Draper Daniels, creative director, Leo 
Burnett Co., Inc. 

Sam Fink, exec. art director, Young & 
Rubicam, Inc. 

Jim Hastings, art director, Campbell- 
Ewald Co. 


tv jury: 


Steve Elliot, vice pres., Elliot-Unger- 
Elliott 

Herb Futran, free-lance writer 

Franklin McMahon, artist-designer 

Alice Westbrook, creative director, North 
Advertising, Inc. 


The print jury was especially sensitive 
to the attempts of the graphic designer 
to break with cliches—to throw off the 
strait-jacket of “professionalism”. For 
example, in the newspaper classification, 
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BURROUDHS 
SAND SENTRY BUTY FOR Woy 


Complete unit/magazines, color 

AD: Glenn Smith 

Art/photo: Prucher Studio 

Copy: Fred Malsom 

Agency: Campbell-Ewald Co., Detroit 
Advertiser: Burroughs Corp. 
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Complete unit/magazi b/w 





AD: Frank Johnson 

Photo: Wingate Paine 

Copy: John J. Calnan 

Agency: Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc. 
Advertiser: State Farm Insurance Companies 
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the jury chose a number of small space 
ads for exhibition while many full-color, 
full-page pieces were rejected. Although 
the jury would have liked to help the 
cause of the vanishing illustrator by 
selecting more of his work, in the final 
decision the visual impact of photogra- 
phy continued to win the votes. 

The large number of TV entries and 
their importance in the over-all graphic 
advertising picture continues to grow in 
a spectacular manner. One juror ex- 
pressed the opinion that the work 
viewed displayed greater vitality and 
imagination than did the New York 
selections of last spring. (Since a cir- 
culating show of the TV winners—and 
print, too—is available, those who take 
issue will have the opportunity to judge 
for themselves.) 

For the first time in 26 years, the 
lonely copywriter has been acknowl- 
edged since he, too, has been given a 
credit line—his name in bold face type 
alongside that of the AD. 

By exhibiting “the 26th” from No- 
vember 25th through December 5th in 
the huge lobby of the Prudential Build- 
ing, the very heart:of Chicago’s adver- 
tising world, over 10,000 people a day 
have the opportunity to view the Mid- 
west’s best. 

By staging the Awards Dinner in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Palmer House, 
the creative people and clients respon- 
sible for the distinctive advertising have 
been given recognition for their graphic 
problem-solving. 

By publishing and distributing an 
Annual, a permanent record and addi- 
tional “impressions” have been obtained 
for the 300 accepted entries. 

By making slides of the print and 
reels of the TV commercials available 
to interested groups, still greater circu- 
lation has been achieved. 

By scheduling a joint dinner meeting 
with the Chicago Copywriters Club to 
conduct a “round table” with a panel 
of experts, additional interest in the 
exhibit has been generated. 

And once the discussions and argu- 
ments begin to subside, it will be Jan- 
uary—and time for the 1959 chairman to 
assemble. his committee, start work on 


“the 27th”. 


Leonard S. Rubenstein 
General Chairman, ADCC 26th Annual Exhibit 
Executive Art Director, Clinton E. Frank, Inc. 
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Complete unit/trade periodicals 

AD: Sy Lachiusa 

Art: Lou Federman Studios 

Copy: John Eckels 

Agency: Fuller 2 Smith & Ross Inc., 
Pittsburgh 

Advertiser: Aluminum Company of America 








Complete unit/trade periodicals 

AD: Sy Lachiusa, Al Jenkins 

Art: Sy Lachiusa 

Copy: John Eckels 

Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc., 
Pittsburgh 

Advertiser: Aluminum Company of America 








Editorial design, magazine or house organ 
AD: Charles Walz 

Design: Robert Cato 

Editor: Herbert Luthin 

Advertiser: Abbott Laboratories 











Complete unit/trade periodicals 

AD: Sy Lachiusa 

Art: Lou Federman Studios 

Copy: John Eckels 

Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc., 
Pittsburgh 

Advertiser: Aluminum Company of America 
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Complete unit/trade periodicals 

AD: Sy Lachiusa 

Art: Lou Federman Studios 

Copy: John Eckels 

Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc., 
Pittsburgh 

Advertiser: Aluminum Company of America 
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Complete unit/newspapers 
AD: Frank J. Westbrook 
Art: Holling Studios 

Copy: John Winter 

Agency: Lilienfeld & Co. 
Advertiser: Thomas J. Webb 





Complete unit, newspapers 
AD: Frank J. Westbrook 
Photo: Stephen Heiser 

Copy: John Winter 

Agency: Lilienfeld & Co. 
Advertiser: Thomas J. Webb 











Editorial design, magazine or house organ 

AD: Frank Penny 

Agency: Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove Inc., 
Pittsburgh 

Advertiser: Herbick & Held 





Art, photography/magazines, color 
AD: Thomas Gorey 

Photo: Herbert Matter 

Copy: Philip Young 

Agency: Needham, Louis & Brorby Inc. 
Advertiser: Morton Salt Co. 








Art, photography/trade periodicals 

AD: Ed Hall 

Photo: C. W. Smith 

Agency: Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove Inc., 
Pittsburgh 

Advertiser: Gulf Oil 


Art, photography/newspapers 
AD: Don Klotz 

Photo: Lynn Foersterling 

Copy: Stan Wilten 

Agency: Gardner Advertising Co. 
Advertiser: United Fund 








Complete unit/film commercials, live 

AD: Jack Branlette 

Photo: Elliot-Unger-Elliot 

Copy: Jack Hirschboeck 

Agency: Leo Burnett Co., Inc. 

Advertiser: Tea Council of the U.S.A., Inc. 


Complete unit/film commercials, full 
animation 

AD: Ben Goldstein 

Photo: Quartet Films Inc. 

Copy: Edward A. Trahan 

Agency: W. B. Doner & Co., Detroit 

Advertiser: Natiemal Brewing Co. 








Special recognition award, maddest 
commercial of the year 

AD: Walter Collins 

Photo: Sarra, Inc. 

Copy: Allen Swift, Walter Collins 

Agency: Fitzgerald Advertising, New Orleans 

Advertiser: Jaz Beer 





Art, photo/film commercials, live 

AD: Bob Johnson 

Photo: MPO TV Films, Inc. 

Copy: Bob Johnson 

Agency: D’Arcy Advertising Co. 
Advertiser: Anheuser-Busch, Budweiser 











Art, photography/editorial, magazine 

ADs: Tom Ross, Frank Perry 

Art/photo: Len Schiger 

Agency: Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove Inc., 
Pittsburgh 


Complete unit/film commercials, live 
AD: Don Tennant 

Photo: Universal-International 

Copy: Don Tennant 

Agency: Leo Burnett Co., Inc. 
Advertiser: Marlboro—Philip Morris Inc. 








Special award/for use of theatrical 
personality 

AD: Jerry Joss 

Producer: UPA Pictures Inc. 

Agency: Edward H. Weiss & Co. 

Advertiser: Carling Brewing Co. 





Complete unit/miscellaneous, special 
recognition award 

AD: Lawrence-Schnitzer Productions Inc. 

Photo: Gerald J. Schnitzer 

Copy: Kensinger Jones 

Agency: Campbell-Ewald Co.—Detroit 

Advertiser: General Motors—Chevrolet 
Division 











Art, photo/film commercial, full animation 
AD: Ed Barge 

Producer: Animation Inc. 

Art: Ron Maidenberg 

Agency: Bozell & Jacobs Inc., Omaha 
Advertiser: Skinner Manufacturing Co. 


EXHIBITION COMMITTEE 

Len Rubenstein, General Chairman 

Ed Jirasek, Co-Chairman 

Gene Walz, Awards Dinner 

Bob Dunn, Finance 

Jules Beskin and Jean Mertz, Publicity 

Lee King, Jury Selection 

Hal Smedley, Judging 

Ben Rawlins, Judging 

Ralph Eckerstrom, Exhibit Design 

Carl Regehr, Print Design 

John Breunig, Honorary Membership 
Award Chairman 

Ken Boehnert, Editor 1958 Annual 

Marshall Holingue, Slide Show 

Bert Ray, Plans Group 

Morton Shapiro, Photography @ 





GREETINGS 


FROM 


by Kim Taylor, Assistant Editor, Graphis Mag. 


Christmas cards were often cherished 
and collected by our great-grandparents 
and many an old attic will doubtless 
still reveal an album pasted and cap- 
tioned with loving care. With the turn 
of the century, the habit languished. 
(Understandably, if one could credit it 
to the increasing taste of our grand- 
parents, for the cards were in the main 
sentimental only and artistically repre- 
hensible.) If such cards continued to 
be collected by some, it was for more 
mercenary reasons. In some published 
letters of the time, a young English girl 
wrote: ‘People are simply most immense- 
ly mean about Christmas cards. A year 
ago Aunt Goldie sent me the card I'd 


sent her the Christmas before. C’est bien 
elle! I sent it to her again this Christmas.’ 
More recently, Harold Nicholson has 
told how on twelfth night he gets rid 
of the cards that have graced or clut- 
tered his mantlepiece: he sends them 
to ‘an institution of inebriates who en- 
joy cutting out the pictures and pasting 
them on screens.’ He also tells of an- 
other method employed by a ‘versatile 
and inventive friend’ who in the mo- 
ment of receiving a Christmas card ‘puts 
it in an envelope and posts it on to 
someone else. If the card has been in- 
scribed by some affectionate hand, “Love 
from Pamela”, or “With the compli- 
ments of Messrs. Rickshawe, Court Hair- 
dressers”, he does not trouble to erase 
these inscriptions. He merely adds the 








words “and Richard”. He contends that 
this method gives added pleasure to his 
friends. Not only do they get their cards, 
but they are left wondering who Pamela 
may be.’ 

There are signs however that greet- 
ings cards today are once more becom- 
ing ‘collectors’ pieces’. The care given 
by some individual artists to their cards 
makes impossible their destruction, and 
a collection of such cards can make 


graphic art. The higher standards of 
commercial cards owes to the influence 


of these individual artists’ cards, andj 


perhaps a time will even come again 
when, as in the 19th century, new cards 
offered in the shop windows will be re- 
viewed in the press. * 



































Belgium: Jaques Richez. 
Czechoslovakia: Jiri Kredska. 


England: Derek Harris. Card for a printer. 
A fine colour wood-engraving. 


France: Pablo Picasso. 
Germany: Gerta & Alfred Haller. 


Holland: Jenny Dalenwood. Linocut by 
artist who has lived in Indonesia. 


Italy: Appio. Gold embossing on white. 


Sweden: Sigge Erkhammar. Silkscreen. 


Switzerland: Hans Hartman. 
Spain: Antoni Clavé. 











24-sheet posters, car cards, radio spots, 
slides on TV plus newspaper coverage brought 
Atlanta’s Eighth Annual Exhibition to 
the public—qnd the public to the show. 
The 325 entries, comprising 500 
units, were shown at the new and 
beautiful Atlanta Art Association Museum. 
Paul Smith, who judged the show, opened 
the exhibit with a talk on “Creativity.” 


Mr. Smith was chairman of the 1958 Creativity 
Conference sponsored by the ADC of New York. 


Atlanta’s award winners are shown here. a 





the public was invited to ATLANTA’S 8TH 
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contributor . 
art director .. 


artist . 
agency 
client 


contributor, 
art director 
artist 
agency 
client 


contributor 
art director 
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agency 
client . 


contributor 
art director 
artist 
agency 
client 


contributor 
art director 
artist 
agency 
client . 


contributor 
art director 


contributor 
art director 


contributor 
art director 
artist . 
agency 
client . 





6) 
GOLD MEDAL 
Henri Chappellet 
Maggie Wesley 
Maggie Wesley 
...None 


Lockheed Aircraft ‘Corporation 


ART DIRECTION 
Herb Meyers 
Herb Meyers 
Herb Meyers, Jay Leviton 


Mead- Atlanta Paper Co. 


LAYOUT 
Design Enterprises 
Chet Sailor 
..Chet Sailor 


D’Arcy Agency 
American of Martinsville 


ILLUSTRATION 
Richard H. Brunell 
Richard H. Brunell 
James Yarbrough (Student) 
.. None 
Atlanta Art Institute 


POSTERS-DISPLAY 
Cox Kjeldsen & Parker 
Cox Kjeldsen & Parker 
William G. Slattery 
: None 
W. Gordon & Associates 


PAINTINGS 
J. Pat Denman 
J. Pat Denman 
J. Pat Denman 
None 
None 


MAGAZINE ADS 
Design Enterprises 
James Haynsworth 
James Haynsworth 
Design Enterprises 
J. W. Ford Co. 


NEWSPAPER ADS 
Tucker Wayne & Co. 
Frank Johnson 
John McSherry 
Tucker Wayne & Co. 
First National Bank 
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PACKAGE DESIGN 


contributor ............ ... Maxine Yalovitz 
art director ..............0. .... Maxine Yalovitz 
artist . Panes. = Mazine Yalovitz 
agency suthsaldabiandia a voce None 
client . . “ _Montag Brothers 
TYPOGRAPHIC DESIGN 
contributor .... ... John Stuart McKenzie 
art director ..... John Stuart McKenzie 
ONO diicssisntnivitnn John Stuart McKenzie 
agency ....... hal Higgins-McArthur Co. 
client .. ssililidineenadeidinaas E.aory University 
BOOKLETS AND FOLDERS 
contributor ..................... Cow-Kjeldsen-Parker 
art director vcs. Cow-Kjeldsen-Parker 
artist aia William Slattery 
agency “ None 
clients _ Seripte, “Art Directors Club, 


Academy Theater, WGKA, 
& Atlanta Art Institute 


HUMOROUS ILLUSTRATION 


contributor . cccrssesereeee Menri Chappellet 
art director ....... ; se. Maggie Wesley 
artist . oitian ; . Maggie Wesley 
agency amare cee, None 
client . = Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
STORY BOARD AND T.V. DESIGN 
contributor ..... Jerome Radin 
art director . ; Jerome Radin 
artist ; Clyde Burnette 
agency ” Liller, Neal, Battle & Lindsey 
client , -s.Colonial Stores 
EXPERIMENTAL 
contributor . .... Floyd Snoderly 
art director .. : Floyd Snoderly 
artist secceieciave Floyd Snoderly 
agency ie ’ g None 
client . yas Stein Printing Co. 


EDITORIAL ILLUSTRATION 


contributor ................ ..... Ruds B. Harley 
art director ................. .. Ruds B. Harley 
CN Gi dict ..... Rude B. Harley 
PO ETS TIEN, 
client « Atlanta Newspapers, Inc. 











The big trend among AD clubs 
around the country is to make an 
all-out effort to bring the public 
into the show—not just the adver- 
tising folk, but the ultimate “con- 
sumer” of the ad. Baltimore’s show, 
judged by Walter Reinsel (N. W. 
Ayer), Jim Steele (Ketchum Mac- 
Leod & Grove) and photographer 
Larry Fritz and chaired by Lewis 
W. Waggaman used a wide range 
of media toward this end, held its 
show at the Baltimore Museum of 
Art. Some of Baltimore’s top pieces 
are shown here. * 


1) Trade magazine ad 
AD: Edward Rogers 
Agency: VanSant, Dugdale & Co., Inc. 
Client: Eastern Stainless Steel Corp. 
2) Posters, 6 or more sheets 
AD: Gordon A. Schwartz 
Agency: Kuff & Feldstein 
3) Packages 
AD: Major & Keesey Art Studios 
Client: Car-Lowrey Glass Co. 
4) Newspaper ads, b/w, over 1200 lines 
AD: Paul Hagan 
Agency: W. B. Doner & Co. 
Client: National Brewing Co. 
5) Poster art, full color 
AD: William Hunter 
Art: Lloyd Baker 
Agency: W. B. Doner & Co. 
Client: National Brewing Co. 
6) Booklets 
AD: Francis Giese 
Agency: Newhoff-Blumberg 
Client: WCBM 


Baltimore’s 8th 
good art for good advertising 
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First prize in POPAI’s contest was won 


by Gabryel de Million-Czarnecki 


of the design laboratory of Container Corporation 


of America. AD for the winning project was 
Albert Kner. 
Designer Million-Czarnecki’s thinking 


behind his winning symbol follows. 


DIRECTORY 


Art Direction 
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all sizes... dimensions ... media 


POPAI NEEDED 


VERSATILE FAMILY DESIGN 







Every design has a reason and a pur- 
pose: a poster has to convey a message, 
a package should hold and sell a prod- 
uct, a trade-mark has to identify an 
Organization. 

Here, a problem was presented by 
the Point-of-Purchase Advertising In- 
stitute, demanding a symbol, which 
would express the Symposium and Ex- 
hibition theme: “Displays Move Mer- 
chandise”, and which could be used 
in all sizes, dimensions and media. In 
graphic form it was to be reproduced 
on items like: booklets, invitations, 
letter-heads, convention badges, posters, 
flags, etc. 

In 3rd dimension, to be used on 
every individual booth and for general 
decor thruout the whole National Ex- 
hibition: as backgrounds, and large 
featured “Stabiles” and “Mobiles”. It 
was to be adaptable to various mate- 
rials, like paper, plastics, metals, wood, 
glass—translucent and opaque, etc., etc. 

The task was, therefore, to create a 
new kind of “family design”. Though 
the psychological function would re- 
main in each case the same, the design 
was to perform different physical func- 
tions. 

After analyzing the demands of the 
theme I arrived at the conclusion, that 
it should be symbolized by rhythm, 
expressed through shape, color and 
movement. Therefore I designed an 
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sponsored a national contest 


to solve its problem 








abstract form of utmost simplicity, the 
form itself giving the impression of 
motion. 

The graphic 2-dimensional design 
expresses visually the phonetic rhythm 
and the movement of the slogan. In the 
3rd dimension the effect is magnified. 
When rotation by mechanism is added, 
—a “new dimension” is created. 

The simplicity of shape and colors 
(yellow, red, blue, white) presents no 
limitations for reproducing in various 
dimensions and materials.” e 


71 





visual symbol 





(continued from page 56) 


true, actual consumer attitudes. Ex- 
ressed consumer preferences are con- 
sidered reliable only if they involve self- 
interest. 


study parts + the whole... 


“Some researchers and some package 
designers have said that parts should not 
be tested, only the whole, that is, only 
the complete package should be tested. 
This kind of statement stems from a 
superficial familiarity with Gestalt psy- 
chology. The basic Gestalt psychology 
principle is that the whole is more or 
less than the sum of its parts. But 
Gestalt psychology also stresses that each 
part must be healthy and effective, that 
one weak component weakens the whole. 
Gestalt psychology stresses interdepen- 
dence of the parts, it emphasizes organi- 
zation and coordination of the parts but 
it does not disregard the parts. 

“Parts of a package are tested as well 
as the whole because the whole depends 
on its parts. The whole can be weakened 
by one weak part. A poor brand-identify- 
ing image can weaken the effectiveness 
of a brand. The wrong color can cut 
sales. A logo of poor readability can 
hinder marketing progress. Each com- 
ponent part must be tested separately 
in order to ascertain its effectiveness, to 
find out whether it is vital to the whole, 
whether it should be slightly modified 
or eliminated. 

“However, the whole must be tested 
because the effectiveness of the whole 
package or ad depends on the arrange- 
ment of the parts. 

“The “visual effectiveness” of the 
whole is determined by an eye-movement 
test. The psychological effect of the 
whole is revealed in a field test con- 
ducted on an unconscious level with 
several hundred consumers. 

“The procedure for determining the 
marketing effectiveness of a package or 
ad can be compared with determining 
the health of a person. First the doctor 
examines or tests the heart, lungs, eyes, 
etc. Then he proceeds to determine the 
functioning of the entire nervous system 
and psychological behavior. 

“We know now that an individual's 
behavior is conditioned by heredity, 
early upbringing, including kind and 
degree of parental love and affection, 
education and economic status. Psycho- 
analysis has demonstrated that individ- 
uals have strong likes and dislikes and 
often deep-seated fetishes and phobias. 
Some have an abnormal attachment to a 
particular color or image. Others have 
an abnormally strong dislike for a cer- 
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tain color or shape. Most consumers do 
not have extreme aversions (phobias) 
or abnormal attachments to objects 
(fetishes). However, people differ in 
their preferences. They react differently 
to the same object. Some objects have 
wide appeal, other articles, images or 
colors appeal only to a few. 


fixed attitudes... 


“Psychoanalysis and experience have 
taught us that some attitudes in indi- 
viduals generally cannot be changed. 
Prejudices cannot easily be eliminated 
and new ideas are easily accepted only 
if they are not in conflict with deep- 
seated habits or concepts. Some attitudes 
cannot be changed by an advertising 
program, no matter how extensive it is. 

“The following are three out of many 
examples demonstrating that consumer 
attitudes are not always conditioned by 
an advertising campaign. 

“In 1935, when I first began testing 
color preference, magenta red had a 
preference rating of above 90. Chartreuse 
rated 12. During the war, when many 
dyes were difficult to obtain, manufac- 
turers spent fortunes in advertising char- 
treuse, normally accepted by only 12 
per cent of the populace. After millions 
of dollars were spent in promoting char- 
treuse, marketing tests showed accept- 
ance of chartreuse by 18 per cent. 
Magenta red still rates above 90 in pref- 
erence. Most reds had more than 80 per 
cent acceptance 20 years ago—and they 
have the same wide appeal and high 
acceptance today. 


round corners... 


“Many image tests are conducted at 
Color Research Institute. One series of 
tests showed that a triangle brought 
out unfavorable associations in women. 
When the corners of the triangle were 
rounded, however, the associations were 
mostly favorable. The tests proved that 
most women react favorably to a tri- 
angle with rounded corners and unfavor- 
ably to a triangle with sharp points. 
The kind of triangle design on a pack- 
age obviously has an effect on the con- 
sumer without advertising entering the 
marketing picture. 

“The diverse attitudes toward the two 
triangles are unconscious. Consciously 
the busy housewife does not care 
whether the triangle has sharp points 
or rounded ones. She will tell you, if 
asked, that she does not concern herself 
with such nonsense. If you probe fur- 
ther, she will let you know that she does 
not even care about the package. She is 
not interested in the design or the cclor. 
She is interested only in the quality of 
the contents, the product. What is more, 


she believes what she tells you. She is 
actually not conscious of the fact that 
she is influenced by the package, that 
she transfers the sensation from the 
package, or the imagery, or the color of 
the package to the product. 

“Consumers were shown two packages 
that differed only in one respect, one 
having an illustration of the product 
on the front panel, the other a crest. 
Both packages were in all other respects 
alike. They were asked this (psycho- 
logically unsound) question: Which one 
do you like better and why? A reat 
majority said they liked the package with 
the product illustration because they 
could see what was in the package. 

“In Color Research Institute associa- 
tion tests, conducted on an unconscious 
level, the results were exactly the oppo- 
site. The package with the crest was 
associated with high quality and the 
package with the product illustration 
was associated with an inferior product. 


emotion dominates... 


“Psychological tests and experience have 
shown that consumers do make some 
rational choices. Consumers can gener- 
ally differentiate between an_ inferior 
and a superior product. 

“But more often, however, choices are 
made emotionally. Shoppers are moti- 
vated by symbols, images and/or colors. 
Sensation transference from the design 
on the package to the product in the 
package plays a great role in the market 
place. The role is great and frequently 
decisive. Often it means a successful 
marketing program or a failure.” 


(Editor’s note: In addition to the talks 
reviewed above, the conference featured 
several panel discussions in which groups 
of the speakers took part and talks by 
Helene Kantor (Symbols of Antiquity), 
McKim Marriott (Symbols of India), 
Reuel Denney (Symbols, Culture and the 
Ubiquitous Buckle), Richard Latham 
(Things as Corporate Symbols), Leo 
Rosten (Why We Distrust Symbols), Gor- 
don Weisenborn (Symbolic Action in 
Film), Mark Benney (Verbal and Non- 
Verbal Symbols in Film), and Sidney 
Levy (Symbols in Television). 

The conference committee was headed 
by Ben Rothblatt of the University of 
Chicago and included Don McClintock 
of the University of Chicago, Bruce Beck 
of the Society of Typographic Arts, Dean 
Straka and John Willmarth of the 
ADCC. Publicity was handled by Jean 
Mertz. 

Sessions chairman were Maurice F. X. 
Donohue, Dean of University College; 
designer Herbert Pinzke; AD Orville 
Sheldon and Edward W. Rosenheim, 
Jr. + 
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in Chicago 





The 1958 
Christmas seal 
for the Inter- 
national Walther League of the Luth- 
eran Church, Missouri Synod, was de- 
signed by René Scharli, creative AD of 
Norm Ulrich Advertising Art Studios, 
Oak Park. Ulrich Studios was commis- 
sioned to do the the seal and this design 
was chosen from among a number sub- 
mitted. The seal is used internationally 
to raise funds for Wheat Ridge Tuber- 
culosis Sanitarium, Denver, Colo. 


René Scharli 
designs Lutheran seal 


Three awards won 
by Cal Dunn Studios 


A bronze plaque and a merit award 
from the National Committee on Films 
for Safety and an award from the 
National Visual Education Assn. and 
the New York Sales Executives Club 
were three recent honors accorded films 
by Cal Dunn Studios. National Safety 
Council presented the studio with a 
bronze plaque for its 10-minute b/w 
instructional cartoon film, Falls Are No 
Fun. Six 10-minute films, b/w, The 
Defensive Driving Series, won a merit 
award. The National Visual Education 
Assn. and the New York Sales Executive 
Club honored The First 5 Million Miles, 
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a 35-minute color movie for American 
Brake Shoe Co.’s Southern Wheel divi- 
sion. This film, starring John Daly, “re 


flects the best principles of effective com- 


munication,” said NVEA and NYSEC. 


Richard D. Crisp & Associates 
bought by Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli 


Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli, Inc. of San 
Francisco opened a Chicago office at 
105 W. Adams St., former quarters of 
Richard D. Crisp and Associates, market- 
ing consultant firm bought by the San 
Francisco agency. Richard Crisp will be 
in charge of the new Chicago branch 
and act as marketing director for the 


agency. 


Fred A. Niles Productions 
buys out Kling Film Enterprises 


The entire Chicago filmmaking facilities 
and equipment of Kling Studios has 
been sold to Fred A. Niles Productions, 
Inc., the Chicago and Hollywood motion 
picture organization headed by Niles, 
himself a former Kling associate. He 
had been executive vice president of 
Kling Studios from 1947 to 1955 when 
he formed his own company. Today 
FAN, with a Hollywood division, is the 
second largest film producer in the 
Chicago area in terms of dollar volume, 
producing about 70 percent of all tv 
commercials in Chicago. With the sale 
to FAN, Kling Studios steps out of the 
motion picture business, but will con- 
tinue its art and still photography oper- 
ations in Chicago, and its Kling-Cali- 
fornia studios in Hollywood. 

The Niles Chicago organization has 
left its 22 W. Hubbard St. studio for the 
1058 W. Washington St. studios of the 
former Kling Film Enterprises, where 
Niles plans to establish a communica- 
tions center to serve agencies, adver- 
tisers and industries. The former Kling 
film studio is housed in a 90,000 sq. ft. 
building, includes three mammoth 
soundproofed stages one of which is 
12,000 sq. ft., a three-studio sound de- 
partment, an entire wing given over to 
editing facilities, two prop rooms, ma- 
chine shop, two working kitchens, a 
scene dock for unloading of heavy 
equipment and a thoroughfare for trucks 

(continued on page 93) 
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in 
Philadelphia 


William H. Campbell Graphic and 
holds one-man show industrial de- 
signer William 
H. Campbell, whose art for business 
has been used on accounts such as Ford, 
Chrysler, Pontiac, Container Corpora- 
tion and the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
whose editorial art has appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post and the Ladies 
Home Journal, held a one-man show at 
the Philadelphia Sketch Club, the oldest 
art association in the United States. 
Shown here are two examples from the 
exhibit. A is a tempera, “Heart and 


Flowers.” B, titled “Rebound,” is plas- 
tic paint on plastic gesso panel. The 
show included impressions of seashore 
and rural landscapes, figure compositions 
of ballet and sports subjects. The medi- 
ums and techniques, often original, in- 
cluded plastic paint applied to plastic 
gesso panels with rollers, sponges, and 
plastic squeeze bottles. 

The Sketch Club, composed of men 
in the commercial and fine arts fields, 
was founded in 1860. Campbell, an ac- 
tive member of the Sketch Club for 15 
years, is also a past president of the 
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Philadelphia Artists Guild. His previous 
one-man shows include a 1946 exhibit 
and a 1952 show at the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance. He is represented in edu- 
cational, business and private art col- 
lections. He has created designs ranging 
from annual reports to railroad stations 
and has taught decorative illustrating. 


Ranulph Bye show 
held in New York 


Ranulph Bye, assistant professor of art 
at the Moore Institute of Art, Philadel- 
phia, had a one-man show of 28 recent 
watercolors presented at Grand Central 
Art Galleries, New York. Bye, who 
studied at the Philadelphia Museum 
School of Art and the Art Students 
League of New York, has had over 20 
one-man shows, including three in New 
York and five in Boston. He has also 
exhibited widely in national shows such 
as the National Academy of Design, the 
American Watercolor Society, Audubon 
Artists, the Philadelphia Watercolor 


Club, and the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts. He is a member of the Phila- 
delphia Watercolor Club, the Ameri- 
can Watercolor Society, the Baltimore 


Watercolor Club, and the Salmagundi 
Club. 


Philadelphia clips 


Joe Simboli and Gerry Cox, both mem- 
bers of the Art Directors Club of Phila- 
delphia, are now Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Simboli . . . Hal Lewis, who vacationed 
in Japan and checked on what is new 
there in graphic arts, brought back with 
him a number of Jananese fish prints... 
Preparation of Graphic Arts Books was 
title of talk by Ray Ballinger, president 
of Philadelphia AD club, at Advertis- 
ing-Graphic Arts Club of Delaware Val- 
ley . . . Guy Fry won an award for his 
watercolor displayed at the Summer Ex- 
hibition of the Philadelphia Water Color 
Club . . . New citizens in AD households: 
The Don Fishers have a baby boy, the 
George Fithians added daughter Lynn 
Ellen, the Frank Schroeders have a new 
son, and the home of Elaine Kahn 
(Kurtz) has baby daughter . . . At the 
Philadelphia Museum School of Art: 
Create a Symbol for Brotherhood ex- 
hibition, Dec. 5-Jan. 3; symposium in 
the Courtyard Studio, Dec. 9; exhibition, 
The Mistold Paris Fashion Story, Jan. 





9-30; the evening program exhibition, 
March 17-19; Alumni Annual exhibi- 
tion, March 30-April 25; Young Design- 
ers 1959 exhibition Part 1, May 4-July 5 
and Parts II and III, June 4-July 5... At 
the Philadelphia Art Alliance: Christmas 
Crafts Exhibition, through Dec. 28; Ed- 
win Nagel oils and watercolors, through 
Dec. 28; Philadelphia sculpture, through 
Dec. 28; Lucius Crowell oils, Dec. 3- 
Jan. 4; Three Painters of Our Coast 
Lines, caseins by William Kienbusch, 
Carl Morris and Karl Schrag, Dec. 4-28; 
general exhibition, Everyman’s gallery, 
Dec. $1-Jan. 25... * 
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on the 


west coast 


B 


The campaign from = Ralston Pur- 
Checkerboard Square ina, the com- 

pany that uses 
its address, Checkerboard Square (St. 
Louis) as design and copy themes, has 
closest of tie-ins in current cereal cam- 
paigns—newspaper, trade press, promo- 
tion, direct mail, tv, radio. Checker- 
board designs, humor in art and copy 
characterize the company’s appeal to 
the adult market while not losing sight 
of the children. The agency is Guild, 
Bascom & Bonfigli, San Francisco. AD 
is Alan Lefkort. Copy writer is Gil 
Lumbard. The “Check out with Chex” 
trade ad, (A), has art by Nick Sidjakov. 
The checkerboard theme serves as cart 
carrying the huge bag, and as cheeks 
on fanciful lady shopper. A brilliantly 
colored point-of-sale piece (B) simpli- 
fies elements of the trade ad, but in a 
big and bold way. 

Promotion piece (C) is a record en- 
velope for Songs for Hot Ralston Road, 
a collection of radio singing commercials 
by Pete Goodewaagen. The red cover 
has an old print of steam engine, in 
burgandy, with white checks over bur- 











gandy smoke lines. The red and white 
Santa Claus (D) is a trade ad, has art 
by Jerry Richardson, copy by Dan Bock- 
man. The graphic speaks for itself, but 
a minimum of type is used. * 
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Joseph Campanoro 


This article is based on the late Mr. 
Joseph Campanaro’s address to the Ohio 
State University Advertising Conference. 
Mr. Campanaro, who was vice president 
and national art director of Outdoor 
Advertising Inc. at the time of his death, 
had been in charge of the company’s 
three art departments in New York, 
Chicago and Los Angeles. OA1I, as part 
of its service to outdoor advertisers, 
makes experienced art and copy assist- 
ance available through its three art 
departments. 

In evaluating outdoor copy—and I’m 
going to use the word “copy” to mean 
all the elements in the advertisement— 
illustration, word copy, and color—we 
must take into consideration the job the 
outdoor advertisement is supposed to 
do. I think this job is best expressed by 
the criteria which form the basis for 
judging the Annual Competition of 
Outdoor Advertising Art, sponsored by 
the Art Directors Club of Chicago. 
These two simple criteria are— 

1. The value of the idea to create 
sales or to promote a cause. 

2. The effectiveness, excellence, and 
ingenuity of design, composition, 
and technique. 

You can see this calls for a mixture 
of the practical and the esthetic. The 
prime function of the outdoor adver- 
tisement is to produce action—action in 
the form of buying a product or service 
or action in the form of conviction in 
favor of a cause. I think it is important 
to remember this prime function of the 


A MIXTURE... 

THE PRACTICAL 
AND 

THE ESTHETIC 


“we may admire the European Poster, 
but our marketing problems 
call for a different approach.” 


medium, because many people are in- 
clined to think of the American poster 
as similar in function to the traditional 
European poster, which, though charm- 
ing and colorful, is designed for a less 
busy people. For my part, I don’t see 
how we could ever succeed here with 
European poster methods any more than 
we could succeed with European mar- 
keting methods. 

Because of its dynamic selling mission, 
the American poster is geared tightly to 
the development of modern marketing. 
Self service merchandising, for example, 
with its stress on impulse buying, has 
made package identification a prime ob- 
jective of advertising. Here the ability 
of the medium to show the package in 
actual color and in huge size is a fea- 
ture which the advertiser must take ad- 
vantage of. But the need to represent 
the package realistically — as it actually 
appears on the shelf of the store--can be 
cited as a restraining influence on the 
use of the so called “modern” treatment 
in copy of this nature. This is perhaps 
why “modern” or unrealistic treatments 
have found greater employment in copy 
in which the package is not a vital ele- 
ment—for example, in gasoline adver- 
tisements or advertisements designed to 
sell services, such as banking, news- 
papers, and public utilities. 

Outdoor advertising has had a remark- 
able growth in the last several decades 
because this oldest of all media has 
proved readily adaptable in its modern 
standardized form to the needs of mass 
distribution. Mass distribution is the 
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foundation of our phenomenal pros- 
perity. Dr. Leonard Carmichael, in his 
recent book, “Basic Psychology,” gives 
the essence of advertising’s role in our 
mass distribution system when he says, 
“...one of the problems of the pro- 
ducers of goods in a free society is the 
development of a sufficient like-minded- 
ness on the part of large numbers of 
individuals to make mass production 
work.” 

The “development of a sufficient like- 
mindedness” is the job assigned to all 
advertising; but I want to point out that 
the way outdoor advertising carries out 
this function has an important bearing 
on outdoor copy. Here I speak specifi- 
cally of the outdoor poster, which is the 
mass coverage medium. With poster 
service in 15,000 markets throughout the 
country, representing a population of 
110,000,000, the poster has been found 
to enjoy a readership and remembrance 
by 8 out of 10 urban people 10 years of 
age and older. Readership in non-urban 
areas has not been studied, but may be 
assumed to be as much as and perhaps 
more than that in the urban areas. This 
massive audience, according to Daniel 
Starch & Staff, which conducted the re- 
search, includes all age, sex, and eco- 
nomic groups regardless of geographic 
location and market size. 

The realization of this virtually uni- 
versal audience exerts a strong influence 
on the creator of outdoor poster copy. 
As a positive influence it combines the 
elements of picture, color, and words 


(continued on next page) 
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a mixture 


(continued) 
into the moving language of the Ameri- 
can heart and mind, just as Shakespeare 
in his day and in his medium spoke the 
beautiful common language of prince 
and groundling alike. 


subjectiveness restrained... 


It is this living, daily reality of the 
universal outdoor audience that re- 
strains subjectiveness and promotes ob- 
jectiveness in outdoor advertising copy. 

Speaking before the national conven- 
tion of the outdoor advertising medium 
last November in Los Angeles, Norman 
Strouse, President of J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., called our era the “Age of 
Velocity”. For an outdoor advertising 
audience, he chose his subject well. For 
the outdoor medium, velocity is not only 
the symbol of an age, but a daily in- 
gredient—and I might add, a very valu- 
able asset. 

Consider that automobile registrations 
in the past ten years have more than 
doubled. Consider that 90 per cent of 
the daily mobility of the American peo- 
ple is by vehicular travel. Consider these 
manifestations of our wheel-borne civili- 
zation, and you'll see why the outdoor 
poster has been called “a one-act play 
in two seconds.” 

The universal outdoor audience, in 
addition to its common human denomi- 
nator, has another thing in common: 
It is in a hurry. Whether it is on foot 
or on wheels, it is going places; it is 
busy, preoccupied. Everything in mod- 
ern life has been speeded up. This is the 
age of digests, of precooked foods, of 
instant coffee, instant mixes. Hardly a 
new product enters the market that does 
not have as its predominant virtue the 
advantages of time-saving and _labor- 
saving. Why shouldn’t the American 
people expect the same kind of time- 
saving and labor-saving features in 
their advertising? Readership studies of 
printed media certainly show that they 
want the message in a hurry. 

In making its bid for attention and 
readership, the outdoor advertisement 
has the advantages of huge size, un- 
limited color, plus the very important 
advantage of being able to communicate 
in an area apart from all other media. 
Beyond this, the creator of outdoor copy 
is strictly on his own. 

This is a responsibility not to be taken 
lightly. He must match velocity of ex- 
posure with velocity of message trans- 
mission. His copy must reach out for 
attention, and.then tell the story fast. 
Indeed these two functions must be 
consummated with such speed and ease 
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that they almost merge, and in effect 
take place simultaneously. 

A contemporary critic has said that 
“the test of the artistic value of a work 
may well be how little redundant it is.” 

In other words, outdoor copy, disci- 
plined by the immutable rectangle, 
strives unceasingly for the magic com- 
bination of color, illustration, and 
words, from which everything superfiu- 
ous has been struck, and which, in its 
total effect, will deliver forcefully a 
complete message that can be easily 
understood and easily remembered. 


simplicity aids readership ... 


The fight for simplicity never ends. 
Not long ago many of us thought we 
had attained the heights of simplicity. 
But new research has shown us that 
there is much room for greater creative 
discipline, more economical and ingenu- 
ous use of color, picture, and word; and 
that the greater the simplicity the more 
effective the message will be. Starch 
Readership Studies conclusively show 
that the simpler the poster design, the 
larger the readership and remembrance. 

The trend toward simplicity is one 
of the most important in outdoor copy. 
As I suggested earlier, this outdoor trend 
is having a healthful effect on all adver- 
tising, where the reasons for speed and 
ease of message transmission is just as 
valid. Indeed, we see an increasing num- 
ber of examples of the “posterizing” of 
copy in other media. 

When properly used, color permits 
economies in illustration and word copy. 
Outdoor artists are tending to give color 
a bigger “speaking role’. Color should 
be kept to a minimum. It should be 
used in bold, dramatic contrasts, and 
kept in broad planes. 


silhovette speeds message... 


The silhouette value of an illustration 
in outdoor copy is all-important in trans- 
mitting the message to the fast moving 
outdoor audience. Today we see an in- 
creasing use of this functional treatment. 
The value of the silhouette is that by 
showing the picture—human figure or 
whatever—in “action outline” we get a 
speed-up in the message transmission. 

The evolution of ideas on word con- 
tent in outdoor copy is significant. Not 
long ago most authorities urged that the 
number of words be kept down to “be- 
tween 5 and 7”. Today more people are 
saying “two or three”—and practicing 
what they’re preaching. The effect of 
this economy drive is an increasing shift 

(continued on next page) 
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PHOTOGRAPHY BLACK & WHITE Now a few words about the letters 
with which the words are composed. a 
Here we are witnessing an increasingly e 
rigid simplification. Thin, spindly letters Se 
are just as much in the dog house as = 
fat, balloon-type letters. Visibility is the asia 
criterion which is making outdoor word by 
copy much easier and faster to read. 

The creative process in outdoor copy an 
is not simple or easy. It must pass - 
through the refining crucible, and be- 
lieve me it is a very hot crucible. With- = 
out intending to overshadow the crea- ee 
tive glories attainable in other media, — 
I must state my conviction that in no Aa 
other form is the demand for creative m 
discipline and restraint so severe as in wis, 
outdoor art. And I have heard this view — 
expressed by observers much more dis- oo 
passionate than I. et 

v One sometimes hears it said that you pee 

a) can’t tell a complete message within the sty 

frames of the poster and painted display. 7 ; 

y ‘ 4 I say you can tell a complete, fulsome pe: 
4 yp : ” story, a story that will dance in the 

, ' P ~ imagination of the reader and set off a . 

WECO STUDIO - 14 EAST 39% ST. * MU 5-1864 | chain reaction of stimulating ideas. I say ps 

you can do this in outdoor only if you 7 

are loyal to the precepts of simplicity. * 


To do this you must not only be bold, wl 
dramatic, and original, but you must : 
also be economical; and the more eco- 





























‘ . len 
nomical you are the bigger the story you of 
can tell. 

at 
Up to a few years ago outdoor copy 
; ; toc 
banked almost exclusively on the realis- ae 
tic approach to its millions of sales pros- wal 
MASK-O-NEG pects. There is nothing wrong with this aa 
es Some treatment, of course. It can be pleasing, a 
. . ‘ 
dramatic, memorable, and persuasive. rs 
The fact that it is successful in pro- *e 
ducing sales has not hastened any deser- oe 
tion from this technique. re 
lights, cutouts, 3D... toc 
7 
But an adventurous experimental urge he 
has been manifesting itself up and down <a 
the outdoor medium. There is a new an 
probing for different, original treat- my 
ments of the poster and painted display =e 
4 areas. Perhaps the most striking, the xd 
v¢ . . 
"2 YOU IN most daring examples of this new de- “a 
arture are taking place in the painted 
Ps: a ae tee 3S me 
display medium. And this is easy to oe 
understand, because the painted display els 
BOOK MAN USCRIPTS is a custom-made medium, designed for fn 
dl oo * . . - “9° a : 
A Srvan ts be rl Til — imagine een a of wrt asi 
Oe fempenative tee =. —, —o- early 4 a iver — _ = a ee th: 
. gher royaity, rists DRAWING MATER % . 
Beautifully’ designed "books. "All suidests. ealeomen: cutouts, action devices, and cutout let it 
Write, of send your manuscript directly. ters invites experimentation. Dazzling ful 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS ighti t iki , 
Att. Mr. Kenyon, 489 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. lighting effects, striking color contrasts, tiv 
new art forms, unite with plastics and 
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light metals to produce an ultramodern, 
futuristic effect in many of the new 
painted displays. 

A determined effort to upgrade the 
quality of the rendition in painted dis- 
play copy has helped to boom the popu- 
larity of this medium. Some companies 
have imported artists from Europe to 
execute the special techniques required 
by the painted display. 


an obligation to entertain... 


The poster, with its universal, all en- 
compassing audience relationship, has 
moved with more caution in the direc- 
tion of modern, or impressionistic treat- 
ments. However, the trend is unmistak- 
able and rising. Perhaps the greatest 
impetus comes from the recognition that 
modern posters have an obligation to 
entertain as well as to sell. There has 
been, for example, a very large increase 
in the use of cartoons or caricatures in 
outdoor copy. This group is dispensing 
a welcome amount of high quality and 
sometimes sophisticated humor. There 
can be no doubt that much of this 
group’s popular appeal comes from the 
whimsical treatment of the subject mat- 
ter. I therefore feel that the increasing 
popularity of humorous copy is a signal 
indicating a trend toward greater experi- 
mentation in outdoor art. 

What’s new in outdoor art? The re- 
lentless drive for simplicity and economy 
of expression is the really big news. It’s 
a trend that on the surface doesn’t seem 
too exciting—until you see the amazing 
results in valuable added readership and 
remembrance, revealed by new research 
studies. Within this framework we see a 
healthy restlessness and a desire to ex- 
periment. At no time in the history of 
the modern outdoor advertising medium 
have there been such a variety of copy 
treatments “on the boards” as we have 
today. 

When this trend toward experimenta- 
tion is opened up even more we shall 
come upon a dramatic new era of out- 
door expression. The way to do this, in 
my opinion, is to unleash the creative 
man—give him a chance to make his con- 
tribution unfettered by the many re- 
strictions applied by the traditional 
methods of outdoor copy creation. We 
should put more confidence in the crea- 
tive man’s judgment. He will not fail us. 
And whenever we see a strikingly origi- 
nal design or campaign, let’s remember 
that it is the advertiser who has allowed 
it to come to light. Let’s give him his 
full share of credit for encouraging crea- 
tiveness in advertising. e 
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trade talk 


ART DIRECTORS BALTIMORE: Gor- 
don A. Schwartz. 

now AD and assistant to Bill Hunter at W. B. 
Doner & Co., was AD at Kuff & Feldstein. 
Schwartz, by the way, was married recently 
to Linda Lee Morganstein . . . CHICAGO: 
Howard W. Andersen named vp in charge 
of art dept. at Leo Burnett Co. Was vp and 
senior AD . . . COLUMBUS: Robert Littlehale 
was named vp of art at Mumm, Mullay and 
Nichols. He was AD there . . . CORAL 
GABLES: Frank Fong has been named AD 
of Gottschaldt & Associates, of this city and 
Miami . . . LOS ANGELES: Juan Casado was 
honored for 10 years’ service by Erwin 
Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan. And radio-tv pro- 
ducer Ed Simmons was honored for five 
years’ service . . . MEMPHIS: Wilbur Mims 
addressed the High School Art Teachers. 
His subject, The Alphabet . . . The Malcomb 
Presgroves are the parents of a new little 
baby girl whose arrival toted Presgroves’ 
offspring count to three . . . ADs added to 
advertising design department of the Mem- 
phis Academy of Arts: Edward O. Bailey. 
advertising design; Wilbur Mims, lettering 
and typographic design; John L. Boatright. 
advertising illustration . . . Helmut Grebe. 
who has headed the ad design dept. at 
Memphis Academy of Arts, resigned due to 
his other responsibilities with the Wagner 
Co. . . . MIAMI: Charles N. Bowen. now 
executive AD with Gross Advertising here, 
was AD with Griswold-Eshleman, Cleveland. 
. NEWARK: Irving Warhafitig resigned 
from Paul Klemter & Co. to become AD of 
newly organized Black, Little & Co. ... 
NEW YORK: That Doyle Dane Bernbach 
commercial for Chemstrand nylon stockings, 
which won first prize in the 61-150 secs. 
category at the Venice International Adver- 
tising Film Festival, was subject of Ralph 
Porter's TV-Film Roundtable (see Art Direc- 
tion, August, p. 46). Venice credits include 
agency tv-film producer Don Trevor and tv-D 
head Bob Gage. Transfilm produced it. 
Charles Borden, now with Doherty, Clifford, 
Steers & Shenfield, came from Young & Rubi- 
cam ... William Bobetsky left Kenyon & 
Eckhardt for Wunderman, Ricotta & Kline... 
Gordon Hoff from Leo Burnett to John W. 
Shaw . . . Though Woman’s Day had been 
purchased from A&P by Fawcett Publica- 
tions, who had been printing it, policy staff 
and AD Kirk Wilkinson remain. But distribu- 
tion to include other stores . . . Carl Germi- 
naro, Ed McGrath and Al Zimmerli compose 
a committee heading McGraw-Hill’s Presen- 
tation Workshop. A 12-month assignment, it 
means monthly programs must be planned 
for meetings of all the company’s presenta- 
tion people . . . Elliott Engler from Emil 
Mogul to Lambert & Feasley where he ADs 
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cosmetics and toiletries accounts ... Six 


Remember,, you want the finest in 
fluorescence —ask for it by name 
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years ago promotion AD Eugene Milbauer 
of Newsweek experimented with and suc- 
ceeded in wiping out other color elements 
used underneath red cellophane. This year a 
unique promotion piece of his wipes out 
colors imprinted on a gift card enclosed in 
a red cellophane, gold imprinted folder. 
Yellow, green, red and buff colors disappear 
when the card is slipped into’its red cello- 
phane holder, the green art only showing 
through but showing through as black, for a 
triple design piece—the original card, the 
original red cellophane cover design, and 
the combined effect . . . Robert Cato who 
is now with Gore Smith Greenland had been 
with Robert W. Orr Associates and with 
Glamour Magazine . . . William H. Knudsen, 
executive vp and general mgr., Smith, Hagel 
& Knudsen, has been elected a trustee of the 
New York Phoenix School of Design. He is 
a former faculty member, and is the first 
to serve the school in both teaching and 
administrative capacities . . . Saul Grubstein, 
now executive AD with Hicks & Greist has 
been AD with Gore/Smith/Greenland .. . 
Leslie Kay. vp and senior AD at Lewin, 
Williams & Saylor. died at the age of 52. 
He had been a member of the New York 
AD club since 1952, and had served as presi- 
dent of the Westchester Art Guild... 
Garrett P. Orr, president of the Art Directors 
Club of New York, is serving on the com- 
mittee for Printing Week. which will be held 
Jan. 11-17 . . . Consulting ADs Hoyt Howard 
and Mitch Havemeyer have moved their 
“Persuasive Art Center” to 210 E. 39 St. 
They create sales literature, annual reports, 
house organs and tv storyboards .. . ST. 
LOUIS: Forrest Pollock. now with Charles W. 
Bolan, had been free lance . . . SAN FRAN- 
CISCO: For the past eight years executive 
AD of Kaiser Graphic Arts, Morrison Fetzer 
is now associate director of Cornelius Samp- 
son & Associates. Fetzer had been chairman 
of the 1956 Annual Exhibition of the San 
Francisco AD club .. . Philip R. Joy. former 
account executive at BBDO, is now creative 
director for Gene K. Walker Co. A graduate 
of California College of Arts and Crafts, 
Berkeley, Joy began his art career with Walt 
Disney . . . SEATTLE: Designer Donald F. 
Cooper has joined the Robert L. Rogers Co., 
northwest merchandising agency... 


ART & DESIGN APPLETON, wiIS.. 

Ralph E. Tuomela, 
who had been with Waldie & Briggs, Chi- 
cago, as assistant AD, now with the Brady 
Co. . . . BALTIMORE: James Holechek, for- 
mer president of Associated Artists, now 
account executive with Newhoff-Blumberg 
Advertising . . . Stan Mossman and Don 
Munschauer have moved their offices from 
second floor of 337 St. Paul place to reno- 
vated suite on lower level . . . Bill Finkel- 
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Send for free samples today, to 
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Why be nervous and uneasy about 
—) color work? 
Instead, go right to K & L with 
your requirements for Dye 
Transfers & Ektacolor (‘C”) prints 
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— color processing, flexichromes, 
transparencies, slides and 
filmstrips. Be sure of finest, exact 
color reproduction delivered on time. 
Discuss problems with K & L’s top 
4 technicians — Sam Lang and Len Zoref. 
te Call or write for free color Data 
1 Handbook and complete Price List. 


color service, inc. 


AND ANG Dept. A. 12, 10 East 46th Street, N. Y. 17, 
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trade talk 


stein now at “bigger and better quarters” 
at 2104 N. Charles St. . . . Walton & Hoke’s 
Baltimore sales rep Bob Speed has been 
joined by Bob Thomas, Jr.. partner, who 
combines layout and design with client con- 
tact, and Jim Chaconas, who will do me- 
chanicals and spots, also double as contact 
man. New and larger offices required by 
personnel additions were occupied by the 
group at 328 N. Charles . . . CHICAGO: 
Dekovic-Smith Design Organization has 
changed its name to DesignComm (for De- 
sign for Corporate Communication). At 6 W. 
Ontario St., the firm has expanded services 
to include product design and architectural 
coordination. Principals are Hap Smith. direc- 
tor; Franz Altschuler, and Susan Jackson 
Karstrom. associates .. . Len Levy. formerly 
executive producer at Kling Film Productions, 
now heads new Chicago office of Robert L. 
Lawrence Productions . . . Tadao Takano, 
who has been with Warren Wetherell & As- 
sociates, Grant Jacoby, and Monsen-Chicago, 
has joined Benolken-Douglas-Minnick, Inc., 
design firm . . . Artist Earl Gross. at the 


request of the USAF, flew to Formosa as a 
combat artist. The month-long trip also took 
him to Tokyo, the Philippines, Hongkong and 
Guam. Paintings which result from the trip 
will be hung in the Pentagon and the Air 


Force Academy in Colorado Springs, and 
will be used for reproduction. Former Chi- 
cagoan Ben Stahl, Saturday Evening Post 
illustrator and faculty member of the Famous 
Artists Course, joined Gross on the junket 
. . . Vogue Wright Studios was host to 400 
members of the Chicago Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen when the club conducted 
its first tour of a major art studio... Pieces 
by Franklin McMahon are included in the 
October issue of WFMT Fine Arts Guide .. . 
STA held an open discussion on the Aspen 
Design Conference. Panelists were Burton 
Cherry: Morton Goldsholl, chairman of the 
program committee Aspen 1959; Herbert 
Pinzke, chairman, Aspen 1959; Bernie Wood: 
Ben Yoshioka .. . Harry F. Port Advertising 
now at 166 W. Burton Place . . . Social Re- 
search, Inc. and Social Research Interna- 
tional, Lid. (who are regular Art Direction 
contributors) are now associated with 
Institut Fiir Absatzpsychologie, Hamburg... 
COOPERSTOWN, N. Y.: Dr. Louis C. Jones. 
director of the New York State Historical 
Assn., announced a new exhibit of paintings, 
all of New York state scenes, are at Feni- 
more House here, central quarters of the 
association. The paintings are by Mrs. Helen 
Federico, wife of AD/designer Gene Federico. 
The pictures will be used throughout the 











coming year in The Lamp, a publication of 


Standard Oil of New Jersey . . . DALLAS: 
Dowdell-Merrill, Inc., advertising, public re- 


lations and printing firm, now in new office 
and plant quarters, 3160 Irving Blvd. ... 
DETROIT: Pete Toma is newspaper color in- 
sert representative for Safran Printing Co.. 
a developer of the Hi-Fi newspaper color 
insert . . . Bud Groeneveld is now with 
Harry L. Fairchild, Detroit, as partner and 
sales representative . . LOS ANGELES: 
Joseph Louis Young. artist/author/lecturer, 
has been elected a lifetime fellow of the 
International Institute of Arts and Letters. 
He is noted especially for his mosaic murals 

. . The Grafikon Co. is now at 1055 N. 
Crescent Heights Blvd. . .. Mitchell A. 
Wilder. who has been on special assign- 
ment as museum analyst and consultant to 
the Museum of New Mexico, has been 
appointed director of Chouinard Art Institute. 
Associate Director James Normile announced 
the opening of Chouinard’s new annex, 
which doubles the space of the school... 
Letterer Jay Dom. has joined the staff of 
Visual Ad .. . NEW YORK: Painter/graphic 
artist Ben Shahn was awarded the AIGA 
Institute Medal for 1958. At the presentation 
dinner, designer Walter Dorwin Teague was 
chairman, and AD Cipe Pineles of Charm 
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and Monroe Wheeler. director of publications 
and exhibitions at the Museum of Modern 
Art, were speakers . . . Outdoor advertisers 
registering strongest of objections to the 
proposed national standards for outdoor ad- 
vertising on the new Interstate Highway sys- 
tem. The industry thinks the National Stand- 
ards are not regulatory, but prohibitory. In 
addition to the oudoor industry, others who 
registered protests include ANPA, ANA, 4As. 
AFA, Brand Names Foundation. Outdoor 
Advertising, Inc., 60 E. 42 St., has available 
a collection of comments, congressional dis- 
cussions and facts about outdoor . . . March 
15 is deadline for entries in Mademoiselle’s 
fifth art contest for women under 26 in col- 
lege or art school. Judges are Bradbury 
Thompson. the magazine's AD; painter/ 
critic Elaine de Kooning: and Bartlett H. 
Hayes. Jr., director of Addison Gallery of 
American Art .. . New York Public Library's 
art education project holds free art lectures 
in the Donnell Library Center, 20 W. 53 St., 
and a course in design at the St. Agnes 
Branch, 444 Amsterdam Ave. Artist/critic/ 
educator Simon Lissim, who heads it, origi- 
nated the project in 1942 . . . Mercury Mes- 
senger Service has set up a special service 
for artists which delivers and picks up art- 
work . . . George E. Coughlin. new eastern 


regional manager, Type Div., American Type 
Founders, will be available as a consultant, 
and a speaker on typographic subjects for 
AD clubs, other groups . . . Carloni Studios 
now in iarger quarters at 215 E. 37 St.... 
Charles E. Finsilver. who joined Lippincott & 
Margulies in 1952 as a staff designer, has 
been named a vp. He had been appointed 
director of the package planning dept. in 
1958 . . . “Al knows type from A to 2” is 
title of new promotional folder for personal 
services of Albert Schiller, at Advertising 
Agencies Service Co. Al has been special 
services type director for Ad Agencies for 
34 years. Folder shows examples of Al's 
recent commercial work, as well as a dis- 
play of typeface titles done in his personal 
style. For copies, write Al or the company 
at 216 E. 45th St., New York 17 . . . Abril 
Lamarque, graphic arts consultant who spe- 
cializes in publication design, is offering a 
two-day seminar in publication layout de- 
sign for industrial editors. He'll present the 
seminar to groups of 20 or 30, Fridays and 
Saturdays, any place outside the New York 
metropolitan area. For details, contact him 
at 207 E. 37 St., New York 16...A new 
center for American handcrafts is Crafts- 
man’s Fair, 362 Third Ave. . .. ROCHESTER: 
A new check analysis and design dept. at 
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Ne.4 an integrated portfolio of creative visual talents 


A comprehensive national campaign created and executed by our 
designers and artists working closely with Creative Director Dick Keener 
and Promotion Coordinator Bill Wing of Scott Paper Co., our client. 
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YOU BET! ...and you ain’t 
heard nothin’ yet! 


Admaster “Stats on Acetate” 
are photo sharp, clean and 
opaque! You can have ‘em in 
black, white or ANY color! 
They're modest in cost! 


Can be used for film strip 
art, movie titles, TV art, com- 
prehensives and is limited only 
by your imagination. 


cost? 

Black on clear acetate 11x 14 $2.00 
White .. 5.00 
ANY Color 7.00 


Add negative charge of yy 
sq. ft. to all orders. Acetate is .005 
thick ... available up to 20x24 
and there's no charge for opaquing 
paste-marks or positioning. 


How to order... 


Line copy (any size) plus a tissue 
tracing, showing: Focus. . . Color 
sample (when necessary) . . . Posi- 
tion of copy on acetate... Outside 
dimensions of acetate. 


A wealth of STAT 
INFORMATION in 
our 24 page stot 
catalog. Write or 
phone for your 
— copy to: 


Admaster 















trade talk 


Todd Company Div., Burroughs Corp.. 
Rochester 3, N. Y., offers help—a free analy- 
sis service—in redesigning checks for elec- 
tronic bank bookkeeping . . . ST. LOUIS: 
Free lance artist Frances Bergmann served 
on the committee which presented the High 
School Essay Contest co-sponsored by 
Woman's Advertising Club of St. Louis 
(national sponsor was AFA)... SAN FRAN- 
CISCO: Thirteen marketing specialists from 
nine European countries visited Walter Lan- 
dor & Associates, heard briefing on packag- 
ing as indispensable merchandising medium. 
Studio director Don Short said they were 
highly interested in American marketing 
methods such as gearing packaging and 
POP material to self service selling ... 
TACOMA: Jo Sinel designs Channel TV 
magazine, a weekly distributed by drug 
stores in the Northwest. With 16 pages of 
two-color prints, the publication has local 
tv listings, tv news and feaures, “Messages 
from Your Pharmacist” on back cover... 
TORONTO: Art Associates Lid.. commercial 
art and photography studio, moved into its 
new premises, the first studio building in 
Canada designed specifically for ad art and 
photography. At 105 Davenport Rd., the 
three-story building embodies designs and 
ideas requested by the firm and is “the out- 
come of 13 years’ planning by the per- 
sonnel,” reports president Rolph E. Pryne. 
Bern Yewen is studio manager, Don Haws 
heads layout and design. Ralph Scott is vp 
and sales mgr. Ken Bell directs photography. 
Theo Dimson of Art Associates designed a 
sand sculpture mural for one wall of the 
reception area. It was executed and installed 
by Don Wallace . . . TOLEDO: A four-color 
ad announcing Catawba, newest vinyl fabric 
by Landers Corp., won two gold awards 
from Affiliated Advertising Agency Net- 
work’s International Advertising Exhibition. 
One award was for best three or more color 
ad in any business paper, other award was 
for best color photo. The ad was ADed by 
Ed Garris of Beeson-Reichert. Photo by 
George Kawomoto of Detroit .. . 


PHOTOGRAPHY Closing date for 

b/w photos and 
color slides in the 23rd Rochester Interna- 
tional Salon of Photography is Feb. 8. The 
exhibition goes on display March 6, Memo- 
rial Art Gallery. Entry forms, details from 
Charles G. Plomasen, exhibits director, 210 
Nob Hill, Rochester 17, N. Y. . . . Bruce 
Knight now creates his highly styled illustra- 
tions and still lifes in association with 
Pagano, Inc. . . . PPA selected six photo- 
graphs by John C. Kepper of Mettee Studio. 
Baltimore, for exhibit at the 67th annual 
convention and trade show, July 20-25 at the 





On getting ahead 
as an artist 


BY ROBERT FAWCETT 


T has been my 
experience, for 
more years than I like 
to remember, that the 
men who get ahead 
in our profession have 
done it only one way 

— by acquiring the 
new knowledge and 
techniques that our 
profession constantly 
demands. After all, it 
is this professional 
thinking and 
knowledge of how to 
produce creative 
pictures that has 
always separated the men from the boys in 
advertising and editorial art. 





You may well ask “How can a busy artist 
acquire this added knowledge and skill that 
will ultimately lead him to top drawer 
success?” You certainly can’t spare the time 
traveling to and from art classes or observe 
their rigid schedules. And the hours spent 
with a morgue and clips — trying to figure out 
how the name artist did it — has never made 
the brilliant performer. 


That is why I sincerely feel that home 
study with the Famous Artists Schools makes 
so much good sense for the ambitious artist 
who really wants to move up. Within the 
limits of the precious time you have to spare, 
you can study art right in your own home 
or studio. But most important — you can 
learn the techniques and benefit from the 
creative know-how, the skill, and the rich 
experience of America’s Twelve Most 
Famous Artists. 


We don’t work overnight miracles — but 
we have helped a lot of artists all over the 
country move into a considerably higher 
status and greater earning power in our 
profession. Perhaps we can do the same 
for you. 

If you would like to earn a better living 


through making good pictures — return the 
coupon below for full information. 
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FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS 1 
Studio $10 , Westport, Conn. 

Please send me, without obligation, in- 1 
formation about your professional art ! 
courses. | 
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trade talk 


Conrad Hilton hotel, Chicago . . . Adventure, 
Inc., a Chicago organization formed by Jim 
Thorne, skin diver and underwater photog- 
rapher, will take still or motion pictures of 
any subject anywhere in the world, includ- 
ing underwater . . . Elizabeth Lorsy has re- 
turned to FPG after two years’ absence and 
is handling photographic assignments .. . 
Color illustrator Pete Turner is now repped 
by FPG . . . Edward Steichen’s photographic 
essay, The Family of Man, won a top honor 
in the “non-fiction—most influential in Ameri- 
can literature” category of the 1958 second 
annual Maggie Awards Competition, spon- 
sored by the periodical and paperbound 
book publishing industries. Pocket Books is 
the publisher. Photography Annual 1958 was 
a winner in the periodical field .. . Chicago 
illustrative photographer Ray Mottel joined 
the executive staff of George Miles Ryan Stu- 
dios, Minneapolis commercial photographers. 











Cover Designer 


Carl Regehr was influenced by first 
Aspen Design Conference to move from 
Denver to Chicago. Now design Direc- 
tor of Bert Ray Studios. Responsible for 
all of the visual material for the 26th 
ADCC show. His work has been pub- 
lished in all major international design 
journals and has won awards in all of 
the major advertising and design shows 
in the U. S. * 


PETROLEUM ART 


be Af 


DD a powerful art additive to the merchandising 
of your gasoline and petroleum products. Make 





a fast getaway by taking a look first at our portfolio. 


You'll see the imaginative work this creative or- 
ganization has compiled, originated and produced 
for one of America’s most effective gasoline 


advertisers. 


CHARLES W. NORTH STUDIOS, Inc. 


381 FOURTH AVENUE - NEWYORK - MU 6-5740 
IN BUSINESS FOR OVER 30 VEARS 

















Change of Address. Please. send an address 
stencil impression from a recent issue. 
Address changes. can be made only if we 
have your old, as well as your new address. 
Art Direction, Circulation office, 19 W. 44th 
St., NYC 36. 
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Collins, Miller 
& Hutchings 


INC. 







America’s finest 
photoengraving 
plant for 
letterpress and 


gravure 













333 West 


Lake Street 
CHICAGO 6 
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A Complete Color Service 
e K NORMAN KURSHAN, INC. 
Color Service 


8 West 56th Street 
New York 19, N.Y. 


JUdson 6-0035 














takes the “WORK” 
out of ARTWORK 


the (Jralikon art projector 


projects ANY type of copy 


DIRECTLY onto ANY SURFACE 
with amazing CLARITY and SPEED 








Priced MUCH 
lower than any 
projector in 

its field 


$349° 
comptete £.0. 


with totally dark 
work-booth 


No Extras! 


See your DEALER 
or write to 





1055 N. Crescent Heights 


GRAFIKON CO. siva. tos Angeles, Cait. 
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what’s new 


ideas, data, samples, aids 
at your beck and call. 

Art Direction alerts you to them, 
tells you how to get them. 


NEW TAPE PATTERNS, SIZES: Solid-color pres- 
sure sensitive made by Chart-Park are 
now available in 1/64” width, making 
8 widths in all from 1/64” to 2”. Six 
new patterns have been added to the 
line of narrow “Curve Line” tapes. 
Copies of a folder showing the new 
patterns available from Chart-Pak, Inc., 
1 River Rd., Leeds, Mass. 


ARE READERS BUYERS? New Starch article 
in Harvard Business Review is available 
in reprint form. Ask for “Do Ad Read- 
ers Buy the Product?”. Write Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Boston Post Rd. and 
Beach Ave., Mamaroneck, New York. 


NEW LUCI: Model H Art Aid and Camera 
is comparable to well known model J 
Lacey Luci Visualizer but the Model H 
is built to specifications for government 
use. It is a more precise camera with 
extra rugged construction. Camera is 
now available for the commercial mar- 
ket. Data from Lacey-Luci Products Co., 
31 Central Ave., Newark 2, New Jersey. 


COLOR MATCHING BY PHONE: Four-page 
brochure, “Can You Match Colors Over 
the Phone” is available from Macbeth 
Corporation, P.O. Box 950, Newburgh, 
N. Y. Ask for Bulletin 283. 


PENCIL BIN CALENDAR: New kind of desk 
calendar that mails flat but pops up to 
a four-sided pyramid that holds pencils 
has been developed by Karl Koehler 
Associates, Coopersburg, Pa. Can be im- 
printed using stock designs or for large 
orders special designs will be created. 


KODAK PANALURE PAPER: New panchro- 
matic paper designed to give top-quality 
enlargements from Kodacolor or Ekta- 
color negatives. The b/w prints can be 
made on the Panalure paper directly 
from the color negative materials. Using 
filters, dodging and other darkroom con- 
trol devices Panalure gives the photog- 
rapher considerable control over tonal 
rendition. 
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Send for free samples and catalog 








(continued on page 95) 


BRIGHT...BRIGHTER...BRIGHTEST ! 


BOLD 


Fluorescent 
Screen Process 
Colors... 


the choice for 
2 of the 
biggest 
fluorescent 
color jobs ever 
run in the United 

States and Canada! 
Two of the world’s largest oil companies . . . 
spending hundreds of thousands of dollars 
on P.O.P. material . . . conducted thorough 
comparison studies and then selected BOLD 
over all competitive products for these 2 
giant runs! 

WRITE TODAY FOR FREE INFORMATION KIT 
© “Color Card” Brochure: swatches and technical data. 
© Design Article: expert advice on art and copy techniques. 
© Newsletter: cost and use trends in the fluorescent field. 

CONSULT YOUR SILK SCREEN PRINTER 

Specify BOLD “For ail your bright ideas” 
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booknotes 


AMERICAN HERITAGE. Vol. IX, No. 6. Ameri- 
can Heritage. $2.95. 


This issue has: Ten etchings by Civil 
War dentist artist Adalbert Johann 
Volck and captions by Bruce Catton, 
comprising a four-page piece, A South- 
ern Artist on the Civil War. Photo- 
graphs of logging in the late 1880s, by 
Darius Kinsey. (The 11 pictures illus- 
trating the Stewart Holbrook article on 
logging, Daylight in the Swamp, were 
obtained from owner Jesse E. Ebert 
through Jay Culver of Culver Service.) 
A portfolio from Godey’s Lady's Book. 
A Simon de Passe engraving of John 
Smith. Illustrations from John Smith's 
True Travels, and from his Generall 
Historie of Virginia, New-England and 
the Summer Isles. On the cover, a full 
color reproduction of a painting of 
Pocohontas, by an unknown English 
artist, 1616. Robert Dudley’s pictorial 
record, in color, of the laying of the trans- 
Atlantic cable. Ben Shahn’s gouaches of 
the Sacco-Vanzetti trial. 


GRAPHIS ANNUAL ‘58/59. Editor, Walter 
Herdeg. Associate editors, Charles Rosner, Kim 
Taylor. Hastings House. $14.50. 


This year’s collection of what’s best 
around the world sets down 782 pieces 
culled from more than 10,000 submis- 
sions, in the following fields: magazine 
advertisements, book jackets, booklets, 
calendars, Christmas cards, film adver- 
tising, house organs, letterheads, maga- 
zine covers, packaging, posters, record 
covers, television, trademarks. Strongly 
felt in this year’s annual is the compara- 
tively large and outstanding American 
representation — outstanding not only 
for its own intrinsic merit but also be- 
cause it often seems sharply divergent 
from the selections originating abroad. 
This is especially true in the American 
ads. They range in design from stylized 
graphics, to emotional art, to mood illus- 
trations, to rule-breaking exciting ar- 
rangements, but they are still as a group 
easily distinguishable from the rest — 
from the English, for instance, which 
often employ gently humorous concepts, 
or the Swiss graphics. 

In the poster section, there are much 
fewer proportionately but noteworthy 
American examples. Americans are 
strong again in the booklets section with 
annual reports, direct mail brochures for 
industrial, community, and pharmaceu- 
tical accounts, and announcements for 
the performing and graphic arts, and 
promotion pieces for print and radio-tv 
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ART DIRECTORS 


162 East Ohio Street 





STUDIO OWNERS 


The Artist Guild Employment Service is 
your most reliable service for obtaining 
capable art talent selected for your 
specific job needs. 
experience in placing hundreds of 
a~tists and art directors in positions 
ranging from $2,000 to $20,000 annually. 


To save yourself time and trouble 
contact our specialized art employment 
service the next time you have need of 
an advertising artist. 


We have years of 


ARTIST GUILD OF CHICAGO 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Chicago, Illinois SUperior 7-3017 
licensed by the State of Illinois 





subscribe to 


US 


the monthly news magazine 
of advertising production 


$1.50 for 12 issvies 








19 W. 44th St., New York 36 





/ December 1958 





Use the 
Pacse- as Saral ree 


GRAPHITE—for light surfoces 
YELLOW—for dork surfoces 
BLUE—for 
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bookshelf 


The bookshelf makes it easy for readers 
to buy, at list price, the best books of current interest 
to the art professional and advertising manager. 


NEW BOOKS 
181. Graphis Annual ‘58/59. Editor, Walter 

Herdeg. Associate editors, Charles 
Rosner, Kim Taylor. What's best worldwide, 
782 selections in 205 pages. Lots of color illus- 
trations and American representation, espe- 
cially in the magazine advertising selections. 
Other contents: book jackets, booklets, calen- 
dars, Christmas cards, film advertising, house 
organs, letterheads, magazine covers, pack- 
aging, posters, record covers, television, 
trademarks. $14.50. 


182. 37th Art Directors Annual, 1958. Edited 
by Paul Lawler, designed by Herb 
Lubalin and George Lois. This book illustrates 
the 467 pieces hung in the 1958 New York 
Art Directors show, contains articles on: The 
creativity conference, by Paul Smith. The ex- 
hibit, by Victor Traosoff. Design of promotion 
for the conference and the show, by Herb 
Lubalin. The NSAD, by Robert West. The New 
York club, by Bert Littmann. Cross indexes are 
also helpful. $12.50. (Also available, the 36th 
Annual, order number 165, at $12.50. The 35th 
Annual, order number 146, at $12.50.) 


171. U. S$. Camera 1958. Edited by Tom Ma- 
loney. Special recognition to advertising 
photography with special section of 15 pages 
of best of year, chosen by New York AD club. 
Also, color photography, portfolios by leading 
photographers, special reports on rockets and 
missiles, other special subjects. $8.50. 


176. Penrose Annual 1958. Edited by Allan 

Delafons. Designed by Arthur Spence. 
Highest quality material on the graphic arts in 
Europe ond the United States, a review of the 
best in all fields, excellently designed and repro- 
duced. Thoughtful articles by authorities in all 
the fields of graphic arts, both of general and 
technical nature. 138 pages plus 25 sections of 
illustrations. $11.50. 


180. The Fifth Annual Exhibition of Advertising 

and Editorial Art, Art Directors Club of 
Greater Miami. Forty pages of winners for Design 
of a Complete Unit, Advertising and Editorial Art, 
Television Commercials, and introduction which 
recounts history of the club. Design, promotion 
and production by Peggy Strickland, G. Sander- 
son Knaus, Roger Rogers. $2. 


ART 
155. Art Directing. Nathaniel Pousette-Dart, 

editor-in-chief. A project of the Art Directors 
Club of New York, the volume contains 13 sections 
on various phases of art directing, each section 
comprising several short articles by authorities 
on specific subjects. Each section was designed 
by a different AD. Agency and company execu- 
tives, copywriters, as well as art directors are 
included in the 70 contributors. Over 400 pictures 
are included in the book's 240 pages. Of aid: a 
glossary of AD and advertising terms, a bibliogra- 
phy and an index. $15. 


164. Rendering Techniques for Commercial Art 

and Advertising. Charles R. Kinghan. 
Author, in the field over 37 years and now with 
BBDO, New York, includes demonstrations, visual 
helps, professional samples, information on ren- 
dering in all media, comprehensives shown in all 
the stages of development. $13.50. 


169. 300 Years of American Painting. Alexander 

Eliot. A tremendous project by Time, Inc. 
which for the first time correlates American paint- 
ers and their art with the historical development 
of the country. Time's art editor describes the 
artists, their work, personal histories. AD Michael 
J. Phillips. 250 full color plates. $13.50. 


177. Herbert Leupin Posters. Manvel! Gasser. 

Swiss printed portfolio of reproductions, con- 
densed, of Leupin posters tipped in on 15” deep 
by 11%4” sheets, plus comments on the poster as 
an advertising medium, and Leupin's contributions 
to the field. Also, an actual poster. $12.50. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


170. The Focal Encyclopedia of Photography. 

This 1298-page (not counting 32 pages of 
introduction) reference work, takes the place of 
a complete library in the field. P. C. Poynter 
was the art editor. Alphabetically arranged, 
loaded with graphs, diagrams, b/w illustrations. 


$20. 


PRODUCTION 


138. Type Identification Chart. A complete type 

chart, printed on a series of circular mov- 
able graphs. This chart also helps the user to 
acquire a better knowledge of actual character- 
istics of groups of type faces and of their essen- 
tial differences. $1. 


178. Production in Advertising and the Graphic 

Arts. David Hymes. Concise text on the sub- 
ject, including all the areas involved from adver- 
tising art to paper, printing methods, inks, and 
lists of terms and definitions, copyfitting tables, 
samples of paper (printed), sections of typefaces 
from Linotype, Intertype, Ludiow. $8.75. 


173. Television Production, the TV Handbook 

and Dictionary. Harry Wayne McMahan. 
Working tool explaining 16 basic operations in 
tv, and language of the field. More than 2000 
terms defined. Chapters included on live ty, 
film, lighting, camera, art, titles and scenery, 
animation, film and processing, optical effects 
and special effects, etc. $7.50. 


GENERAL 
79. Commercial Art as a Business. Fred C. 

Rodewald. Handbook. for artists, art buyers 
and artists’ representatives. Defines probiems of 
time, written orders, breaking down a job into 
logical steps, deadlines, model and prop fees 
and other factors that are a source of friction 
between artist and buyer. Legal aspects are 
explained, financing, bookkeeping and tax mat- 
ters discussed. Markets for commercial artwork 
and tips on selling are offered. Includes the 
Code of Fair Practices of the Joint Ethics Com- 
mittee and the code of ethics of the Americar 
Association of Advertising Agencies. $2.95. 


159. How to Predict What People Will Buy. 

Louis Cheskin. Analysis of motivational re- 
search, what it is, how it works, what it means 
to advertising. $5.00. 


160. Motivation in Advertising: Motives that 

Make People Buy. Pierre Martineau. A 
thorough analysis of the consumer as a human 
being: how he behaves, why he buys, what fac- 
tors in advertising actually influence him. How 
emotions overrule logic, how to appeal to emo- 
tions, the role of semantics and symbolism in 
influencing purchases. $5.50. 


174. Photomechanics and Printing. J. S. Mertle 

and Gordon L. Monsen. Definitive work on 
the printing processes by two of the country’s 
greatest authorities in plate-making and printing. 
Fully illustrated 400-plus pages. Up to the minute 
data on original copy for reproduction, photo- 
graphic materials and equipment, color reproduc- 
tion, all processes. Fully indexed. $15. 


175. Color...How to See and Use It. Fred 

Bond. Spiral bound, hard cover, technical 
study in simple language of the principles of color 
relationships and associations. Basic procedures 
in solving color problems, for photographers, 
artists, industrial designers, teachers and stu- 
dents. Author has been a photographer, color 
consultant, author and lecturer on the subject 
for more than 30 years. Includes 19 pages of color 
plates, 53 b/w, envelope of hue selector masks. 
$8.75, plastic bound $9.75 in case. 


179. Motivation Research. Harry Henry. Practices 

and uses of MR for advertising, marketing 
by a man called on international authority on the 
subject. The author is director of research at 
McCann-Erickson Advertising Ltd., London, and 
chairman of McCann's European Research Com- 
mittee. $5. 
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19 W. 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. Amt. Encl. $ 

Please send me, postpaid, the books corresponding to numbers circled below. 

79 138 146 155 159 160 164 165 169 170 

171 173 174 175 176 177 178 179 180 181 182 

12/58 All orders shipped postpaid. No C.O.D.'s. Add 3% sales tax with orders for 
New York City delivery. Payment must be made with order. 
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X-16672 . . . One of the thousands 
of pictures from our stock library 





ANOTHER SURPRISE SITUATION 
PICTURE FROM 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


ILLUSTRATION STUDIOS INC. 


Send $2.50 for 11th Edition Catalog 
(in N. Y. C. add 3% Sales Tax) 


646 North Michigan Ave. 


19 East 44 Street 
i ° Chicago 11, Illinois 


New York 17, N.Y. 


booknotes 


(continued) 
media, and artists’ and studics’ self- 
promotions. 

There is sufficient American repre- 
sentation, too, in the rest of the annual’s 
categories to make the ‘58/59 Graphis 
Annual perhaps more than ever of inter- 
est on this side of the Atlantic. Canadian 
examples, though comparatively few, are 
interesting, conveying the combination 
of European and American influences 
on the uniquely Canadian pieces. 

In a brief foreword by Charles Rosner, 
he draws attention to quite a few of the 
American designs in the book. And he 
Says, apropos the scientific analysis of 
motives, supported by research organiza- 
tions, and Vance Packard's list of tech- 
niques of mass persuasions as given in 
The Hidden Persuador, “. . . it is a que 
tion of how people look at things in 
stinctively and how they are compelled 
to look at them... (The advertiser) 
tries to make a case for the conversion 
of wishful thinking into reality. .. . 
Ideally advertising art should bring to- 
gether a dignified airing of prestige and 
frank, hard-hitting selling.” 

Printed in Switzerland. 205 pages. In- 
dexes of artists, agencies, firms, printers. 





in Chi. 





my 


554 Broad Street, Newark 2, N. J. 
Phone MArket 3-0562 
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(continued from page 75) 
and cars, office space for production, 
creative and sales departments. 

Niles Hollywood Division continues 
its animation and production operations 
at 5539 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, but 
the Syndicated TV Spot Division has 
been shifted to Chicago. Lionel Grover 
is west coast production manager. Dan 
Norton is west coast sales manager. 

Former Kling staff members now at 
Niles Chicago include film producer 
Michael Stehney, vice president in 
charge of tv-film commercials, and Ed- 
ward W. Rinker, vice president in sales. 
Stehney had been a Kling vice president 
since 1957. From 1939 to 1957 he was 
producer-director of motion pictures and 
slidefilms for Sarra, Chicago. Rinker had 
also been a Kling vice president since 
1957, and had previously been with 
Sarra. 

Robert Eirinberg, president of Kling 
Studios, announced his firm would con- 
centrate its expansion in the graphic 
arts, display and sales promotion fields. 
Kling creative director William David- 
son has been promoted to general man- 
ager of the Sales Promotion and Train- 
ing Division, and Maurice Atkinson, 
formerly merchandising director for the 
Pabst Brewing Co., has been appointed 
vice president and account executive of 





the division. * 
/ December 1958 
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DYE TRANSFER PRINTS 
ORscon 9-7360 


10 EAST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 











FLEXICHROME 


SERVICE 
DEPENDABILITY 
UNLIMITED PRINT SIZE 


SAVE TIME WITH 
THE RIGHT PRINT 


TECH PHOTO LABS. 

















Leatherette files to hold 12 issues of 
Art Direction. 

$2.50 each, 3 for $7.00, 6 for $13.00. 
Satisfa tion guaranteed or your 
money back. 


Mail coupon today. 








Jesse Jones Box Corp., Dept. 260 
P.O. Box 5120 
Philadelphia 41, Penna. 


Please send me, postpaid, ——__ 
—s 











files. I enclose $ 

Name (please print) 
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from artwork 
or from transparencies — 
dye transfer prints 
any size up to 40” x 60" 





new ltt! 
for busy layout men, 
2-headed designers 
(matte or glossy) 


color photostats 
(6-hour service available) 


in any layout size 


WAtkins 4-8573 


108 W. 24th St... New Vork 11 











for ART * PRINTING * PHOTO + 
LITHO * SILK SCREEN * ENGI. 
WEERING 
Send for Catalog B 
LACEY-LUCI PRODUCTS CO. 
31 Central Ave. * Newark 2, W. J. 
85 ond wp. DEALERS: Cheice Territories Open 








ready reference 


to have your firm listed call YUkon 6-4930 


ART MATERIALS 


Lewis Artists Moterials Inc. 
Sole distributor of Mercury Products 
158 W. 44 St., N. Y. 36 


N. Y. Central Supply Co. 
Complete stock * Prompt service * Open Sat. 
62 - 3rd Avenue, nr. 11th St., N.Y.C. GR 3-5390 


JU 6-1090 


COLORSTATS 


Ralph Marks Color Labs 
low cost, full color reproductions from color 
transparencies and opaque copy. 


344 E. 49 St., N.Y. C. 17 EL 5-6740 


HISTORICAL PRINTS 


The Bettmann Archive 

Old time prints and photos, any subject. Events, 
Industries, Fashion, Decors. Ask for folder 6A. 
215 E. 57th St., N. Y. 22 PL 8-0362 


ILLUSTRATION 


Steven Vegh, Jr. 
Aeronautical & Marine (Figures Included) 
1262 Brook Ave., New York 56 LUdlow 8-1740 


MECHANICALS 


Murray Levy 
Fast, clean, accurate. Multi-color separations. 
299 Madison Avenue, NYC 17. MUrrayhill 2-4979 


PHOTO EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
Prestige Personnel Agency 


Experienced and trainees—all phases 
Careful screening—no charge to employer 
130 W. 42 St., New York 36 BR 9-7725 


PHOTO SERVICES—COLOR 


Robert Crandall Associates, Inc. 
Duplicates, retouching, assemblies, photocompos- 
ing, processing. 


58 W. 47 St., N. Y. C. 36 Cl 7-7377 


Ferrara Color Studios, Inc. 

Creators of Colorsemblies 

Ektas assembled, retouched, duplicated 

112 W. 48 St., NYC 36 Plaza 7-7777 


Kurshan & Lang Color Service 
24 Hour Custom Ektachrome processing 
Duplicating & Dye Transfer Prints 
10 E. 46th St., N. Y. 17 


Norman Kurshan Inc. Color Service 

Quality dye transfers, C-prints & stats. 
Duplicate transparencies, art copies, slides. 
24 hour custom color processing. 
Call Norman Kurshan directly at 
8 West 56th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


MU 7-2595 


JU 6-0035 


PHOTO SERVICES—B&AW 


Modernage Photo Services 

Two Laboratories: 

319 E. 44 St. 480 Lexington Ave. 

Prints for reproduction in grey-scales to meet 

exacting requirements of all printing processes 

@ Developing and printing for magazines and 
industry 

@ Copying of artwork 

@ Commercial photography; studio available by 
hour and day 


Call Ralph Baum LExington 2-4052 


PROOFREADING, EDITING 


Lasky Associates 

Authoritative, objective reading on manuscript 
and proof. Catalogs, brochures, technical books 
and bulletins. We find al! the mistakes. 

131 W. 23rd St., N.Y. 11 CHelseo 2-6675 


RETOUCHING 


Ted Bellis 
Flexichrome, Carbro, Dye Transfer, Black & White 


10 W. 33rd St., N. Y. C. PE 6-6850 
Color Transparency Retouching Studio 

Finest Retouching and Assembling 

58 West 47 St., NYC 36 Cl 7-7377 


Robert Crandall Associates, Inc. 
Transparency retouching and assembling by 
experts. 

58 W. 47 St., N. Y. C. 36 


Davis * Ganes 

Color correction/retouching—Transparencies, 
Dye Transfers, Carbros. Flexichrome coloring. 
516 Sth Ave., N. Y. 36 MuUrray Hill 7-6537 


Horstmann & Riehle 
Black & White, Industrial & Flexichromes 
475 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. MU 5-7258 


Tulio Martin Studios 
Transparencies 
58 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19 


Frank Van Steen 
Color Retouching. 
370 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 


Cl 7-7377 


Cl 5-6489 


LE 2-6515 


SALES PRESENTATIONS 


Robert Crandall Associates, Inc. 
Projection duplicates of excellent quality. 
58 W. 47 St., N. Y. C. 36 Cl 7-7377 


Presentation Department 
* Visual Aids * Promotional Material © Silk Screen 
4 W. 40th St., N.Y. C. LOngacre 4-4590 


Rapid Art Service, Inc. 

Creative Art Studio © Silk Screen * Typesetting & 
Letterpress © Bookbinding * Charts and Maps ¢ 
Exhibits & Displays ¢ All under one roof, with 50 
craftsmen and 15,000 sq. ft. of space to give you 
the fastest service in New York. 

304 E. 45th St., NYC 17 MUrray Hill 3-8215 


Wiener Studio 
Charts © Posters * Slides * Hand Lettering 
12 East 37 St.. N. Y. C. MU 6-0656 


SILK SCREEN PROCESS 


Jaysee Display Advertising, Inc. 
Quality reproduction. Posters and displays. 


12 E. 12th St., N. Y. 3 OR 5-7280 
Masta Displays Inc. 

20 years leadership in silk screened 

posters and displays 

230 W. 17th St., N. Y. C. CH 2-3717 


Rapid Art Service, Inc. 

Midtown's largest silk screen shop 

highest quality — fastest service 

304 E. 45th St., NYC 17 MuUrray Hill 3-8215 


Sidney Gold 
Renderer of merchandise, jewelry, all mediums. 
673 Fifth Ave., New York 22 TEmpleton 2-8876 


Walter Chandoha 
Animal Photography—Specializing in Cats & Dogs 
Box 237, Huntington Station, L. |. HAmilton 7-8260 
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Underwood & Underwood Illustration Studios, Inc. 
Reserve illustrations for advertising . . . Editorial 
& promotional use. Not connected or associated 
with any other company using the Underwood & 
Underwood name. See our advertisement p. 93. 
319 East 44th St., N. Y. 17... . MU 4-5400 

646 North Mich. Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. DE 7-1711 
Underwood & Underwood News Photos, Inc. 

All subjects: Historical, Industrial, Scenics, 
Agricultural, Geographical, Personalities, etc. 


Also Transparencies. Ask for Free Listing. 
3 W. 46th St., N. Y. C. 36 JU 6-5910 








TELEVISION SERVICES 
Edstan Studio 
Slides, Telops, Flips, in b/w and color 
75 W. 45th St., NYC 36 
National Studios 


Hot Press, Slides, Telops, Animatics, Flips, etc. 
42 W. 48th St., NY 36, NY JUdson 2-1926 


Cl 5-6781 


TYPOGRAPHY 


The Composing Room, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


130 W. 46 St., N. Y JUdson 2-0100 





ARTIST, PHOTOGRAPHERS UNUSUAL. If you're 
interested in being repped by o nationally known 
organization representing artists over 25 years, 
write Box 4000, Art Direction, 19 W. 44 St., NYC 36 


SPACE ARRANGEMENT FOR good fashion pho- 
tographer, modern studio fully equipped, com- 
plete floor. Free lance work available. Box 4001, 
Art Direction, 19 W. 44 St., NYC 36. 
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ALLAN KANE 


PLACEMENT AGENCY 


6 E 46 ST. Yukon 6-9585 














A PLACEMENT SERVICE 
FOR COMMERCIAL ARTISTS 


MUrray Hill 8-0540 


PROFESSIONAL PLACEMENT CENTER 


NEW YORK STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
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Admaster Prints, Inc. shtnaedectaniii 88 
Allied Brief Case Co. ... ... 80 
American Blueprint Co. ; : 28 
Ames Associates, Archer ... psseciginatd a 
Artist Guild Placement Service —_— 
Bainbridge’s Sons, Charles T. pgueiaiale 
Bebell & Bebell Color Laboratories 94 
Berlin, Inc., Irving int Ga 
Bertsch & Cooper, Inc. oobeae a 
Bidlo, Charles ...... 95 
Bielefeld Studios, Inc. , 37 
Bienfang Paper Co. . 13-16 
Boro Typographers, Inc. 80, 84 
Bowman Studio, Wesley wiia 
Braun Laboratories 22 
Buchbinder Studio, Robert a» OF 
Bundscho, J. M. 35 
Bundy-F reiday Studios, Ine. «on 
Burns Design Studio, Harold . Th 
Camera Hawaii . ion Sn 
Chaite Studios, Alexander E. . 98 
Collins, Miller & Hutchings, Inc. 89 
Cooper, Inc., Charles E. : 25 
Cooper School of Art . 40 
Cowan & Associates, Ralph : 39 
Craftint Mfg. Co. ....... 32 
Crane-Gallo Artists Supplies , 39 
Crescent Cardboard Company .. 85 
Dunn Studios, Cal 32 
Eastern Studios ..... 40 
Eastman Kodak Co. . « 2 
Edstan Studios ..... " 22 
Famous Artists Schools, Inc. 88 
Faraghan Studios, George 76, 77 
Feldkamp-Mallory, Inc. 29 
Flax Co., The .. 74 
Flexichrome Process 23 
Fotolines, Inc. ‘ . . 75 
Friedman Artists Supplies, A. I. 40 
Friedrichs Co., E. H. & A. C. 84 
Glaubach, Stanley 8&4 
Graber Art Associates, Norman 22 
Grace Letter Co. ............. 90 
Grafikon Company . 90 
Graphic Arts Center we 
Greenwich Book Publishers 82 
Grumbacher, Inc., M. 41 
Haberule Co., The ........ Sandi 28 
Heiser Photography, Stephen . 88 
H. H. Art Studios, Inc. .. 3 8 
Hoover & Kern Studio, Inc. 26 
Hoskinson-Rohloff & Associates 30 


Interstate Photographers, a Division of Inter- 
state Industrial Reporting Service, Inc. 6, 7 


Johnstone & Cushing . 24 
Kane Agency, Allan 95 
Keller Co., D. F. 34 
Kent Studios . & 
Kling Studios 33 
Kurshan & Lang . 85 
Kurshan Color Service, Norman pines: 
Lacey-Luci Products Co. 94 
Langnickel, Inc., A. . 24 
Lanston Monotype Co. . 17 
Lawter Chemicals, Inc. 90 
Lewis Artist Supply Co. 36 
Lewis Studios, Inc. 24 
Lopert, Michael ....... — 
Marks Color Labs., Ralph 36 
Martin Studio, Tulio G. 37 
Mask-O-Neg ... : . 82 
Medina, Mildred 17 
Miller Advertising Production, William 78 
Monogram Art Studio, Inc. 73 
Monsen Typographers 42 
Morilla Company, The sedis . 39 
Near-North Guild 74 
New York State Employment Service 95 
North Studios, Inc., Charles 89 

O’Grady-Payne, Inc. 18, 19 
Otto, Glenn ........... 78 
Palm & Associates, Feliz ; 74 
Peterson Color Labs 93 
Philadelphia Art Supply 77 
Photolettering, Inc. ....... 3 
Radiant Color Co. 84 
Rapid Art Service . 28 
Ray Studios, Bert 36 
Richman Studios, Inc., Mel 86, 87 
Rossin Associates, Lester 4 
Russo, Inc., F. A. 80 
Salebery Studios, Lee d 2 
Saral Paper Co. 91 
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Ulrich Advertising Art Studio, Norm 2 75 
Underwood & Underwood Illustration 
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Union Rubber & Asbestos Company “ 34 
United Artist Materials Co. sensilicantepecntédinies, a 
Volk, Inc., Kurt H. 38 
Weber & Co., F. . oe: " . 88 
Weco Studios 82 
Whitaker-Guernsey Studios heiclscs ae 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. re veekeaotk ae 
Witt, Bill . E. : . 93 
York, Jim 87 








what’s new 


(continued from page 90) 


TACK-N-TAKER: An unique device that 
automatically places tacks and reclaims 
them for subsequent use. Compact tool 
requires only a push of the hand to tack 
or take tacks from drawing boards, wall 
charts, etc. $5.95 with 100 reusable 
tacks. Tacks are 3-pronged. For further 
data, ColorFIX Import Co., 1409 Willow 
St., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


BIENFANG CATALOG: Lists several hun- 
dreds of papers and products in 100 
pages, Spiral bound. Items indexed by 
number, type, and brand name. Each 
product illustrated, characteristics and 
applications given as well as standard 
sizes, list prices, form in which available 
(roll, sheet, pad) and shipping weights. 
Catalog No. 581, Bienfang Paper Co., 
Inc., Metuchen, New Jersey. 


TYPE SPECIMEN BOOK: 30 pages of one-line 
specimen showings of the collection of 
typefaces at Philmac Typographers have 
just been compiled. 318 W. 39th St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 


INFRA NIGHT WRITER is a ball point pen 
with long life cartridge and a built-in 
light for writing in the dark or under 
poor lighting conditions. Can also be 
used as a pocket flashlight. $4.95. For 
data sheet, Silver Bells Ltd., P.O. Box 
982, Carmel, Cal. » 


95 
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This illustration of the new Rolls-Royce 
must have caused more raised eyebrows 
among Detroit car advertising experts 
than a photograph of Marilyn Monroe. 

Look, a picture of an automobile in 
the midst of a cloudburst. Its beautiful 
and expensive steel armor is being 
pelleted by honest-to-goodness raindrops, 
and the water is rolling down its beauti- 
ful and expensive windshield. Imagine 
that! An item, a masterpiece of human 
workmanship costing $13,550 being ex- 
posed to torrents of undistilled water. 
Has the driver lost his senses or has he 
got too much money to spare? 


It isn’t often that we are given the 
pleasure of seeing an automobile adver- 
tisement where the car is being rained 
on. Some people may feel that, well, 
better pictures can be obtained when 
the sun is shining, but we have news for 
these logicians. It isn’t the photographer 
who insists on perfect weather; he is 
capable enough to open his shutter, 
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is this advertisement all wet? 


The new Rolls-Royce is designed to 


owner-driven. No chauffeur required. 
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have his assistant hold up an umbrella 
while he takes a photograph, and come 
up with some very commendable results. 
In fact, many top photographers have 
tried to take just that kind of picture 
of automobiles (many experimentally) 
for years. 

It’s the industry, those in Detroit and 
their echoers in New York, who have 
been casting wary eyes at the photo- 
graphs of their products which may not 
glitter in the happy surroundings of a 
sunny day. The feeling is that consider- 
able capital is spent to make the chariots 
luminous and new, so let’s keep them 
that way. 

Since the automobile industry is a 
big one, to put it mildly, it has a great 
number of experts in its fold, including 
those well versed in advertising. It takes 
an extended list of signatures to get 
approvals, and event the smallest inno- 
vation has a tendency—as it does in most 
large industries—to become a major 


by Stephen Baker 


policy decision. It took photographers 
and art directors almost a decade to get 
acute angle shots of cars into advertis- 
ing, and rare is the client, even today, 
who would permit anything but a full 
view of his marvel in the main picture 
of his advertisement. 

Of course, it is true that no automo- 
bile campaign can ever hope to be suc- 
cessful unless it tells its audience exactly 
what they are buying, and included in 
the story must be a pretty good view of 
the vehicle. But this can be achieved in 
many ways, and only few have been 
explored. 

The point of contention between 
makers of cars and those who are hired to 
advertise them probably lies in the dif- 
ference of interpretation of “glamour”. 
To those who build cars, glamour means, 
of course, perfection—and we mean real 
perfection. To those who make a living 
trying to understand the customer's 
mind, glamour as a sales tool is a more 
subtle and elusive concept; a man in an 
old tattered sweater can have glamour, 
for example, and so can a $13,000-plus 
car going through a downpour. 

We would like to suggest that a car 
is not a gem and should not be sold that 
way. It is a piece of complicated ma- 
chinery, handsomely designed, made to 
go from one place to another. It has 
a tendency to become part of the family, 
like a dog. It moves, sometimes almost 
seems to breathe. It promises adventure. 
It must be rugged, it must have charac- 
ter. It is a do-er, not Exhibit A in a 
glass cage. 

The makers — and the advertising 
agency — of Rolls-Royce had the guts to 
display the highest priced car on the 
road not against a mansion with white 
marble pillars but beside a common- 
place toll both. The sun is nowhere 
in sight, and, all in all, it seems like 
a truly miserable day. The car is all wet, 
of course. Yet, we think the advertise- 
ment is not. * 





